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HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 


THE FRENCH STAGE. 
{Continued from page 73.} 


IT has already been mentioned that the first French tragedy was 
composed by Lazare Baif. Nevertheless Jodelle was, like Aischy- 
lus, the father and founder of his country’s tragedy. While only 
men of inferior circumstances and little influence dealt in dramatic 
poetry, the Confraternity were an overmatch for them, and frus- 
trated all their efforts to introduce a rational and classical drama. 
In Jodelle, however, that society met a more powerful adversary. 
Being of an ennobled family, which had for ages been illustrious 
for talents as well as birth, his character stood high and his influence 
was powerful. From his boyish days he delighted in studying the 
Greek and Roman writers, and from them imbibed such a pure 
and correct taste for dramatic poetry that he became intolerant of 
the trash which went by that name in France; and was mortified to 
think that some superior genius had not yet arisen to rescue the 
stage of his country from its palpable state of barbarism, and to in 
troduce plays fashioned in the manner of those of Sophocles, 
Euripides, Menander, Seneca, Plautus and Terence. Yielding to 
these impressions, he resolved td attempt a revolution himself; 
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and, foreseeing a powerful Counteraction to his purpose from the 
determination of the Confraternity to deceive the people and to 
hold the reins of public taste in their own hands, he exerted all his 
influence in procuring support, composed his “ CLeopatra Cap- 
TIVE,” already mentioned, and in the court-yard of the hotel of 
Rheims, caused to be erected a theatre where his tragedy was 
performed. The king (Henry II.) was present. The concourse of 
spectators was immense, and the applause bestowed upon his play 
unbounded. Being then very young, and extremely handsome, he 
performed the character of Cleopatra himself. The extravagant 
praises of the people was not the whole that he acquired by this 
representation. For he made a complete proselyte of the king, not 
only by the tragedy, but by a prologue, which he wrote and spoke 
himself, in which he dexterously flattered the sovereign by insinuat- 
ing that the muses had flown from Greece to France, in order to 
implore the protection of the greatest and brightest monarch in 
the world. 

This piece was considered as by far the greatest tragedy that 
had yet been written in France; in short, a nonfareille, and a 
model for all succeeding dramatists. This being premised, a more 
correct idea of the taste and discrimination of that age cannot 
be conveyed by any means than by giving a short account of 
the performance itself. It opens with a ghost—the ghost of Mark 
Antony—making most lugubrious complaints that the gods, jealous 
of his exalted military fame and talents, had conspired with Cupid 
to enslave him with a passion which had cut short his life; and, 
not contented with that effort of malice, had inspired him with the 
horrid purpose, and compelled him to execute it too, of turning 
his wife and children out of doors, in order to render him odious to 
the Roman people. As matters cannot be worse, however, this 
amorous ghost resolves to persevere in his love, and to evince it 
by his conduct. He therefore reveals himself to Cleopatra while 
she is asleep; and urges her rather to put an end to her life at once 
than to become the captive of Octavius Czsar, and be led in 
triumph chained to the chariot of that wily politician. He then 
orders her to meet him in the shades below within the next 
twenty-four hours. 

The second act presents Cesar felicitating himself upon the 
fortunate circumstance of having Cleopatra prisoner. The third 
act brings Cxsar to an interview with the haughty amorous 
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queen, who threatens to kick him, and frightens him away. She 
kills herself in the fourth act; and the fifth is occupied with 
lamentations for her death, and highflown eulogies upon her 
greatness. “ Never yet has the light of heaven been shed upon so 
terrible a day for Egypt,” says one of the characters. “ I saw the 
queen in her royal habit and her crown on, stretched dead and pale, 
on a rich bed painted and finely gilt. Her woman Iras lay dead at 
her feet; Charmion yet breathed, but life was leaving her:—was 
this nobly done? said I. Yes, cried the faithful Charmion, it was 
nobly done; and every succeeding king of Egypt shall bear tes- 
timony to it. This said, she staggered, fell, and died.” 
Encouraged by the very flattering reception which his Cleopatra 
met with, Jodelle proceeded in his intended career; and in a short 
time afterwards produced a second tragedy, to which he gave the 
name of “ The Sacrifice of Dido.” There are few readers so igno- 
rant as not to know that the fable was taken from the Aneid. In 
this play Jodelle had the good sense to adhere closely to the divine 
Mantuan. The success of this piece was scarcely less than that of 
its elder sister, and Jodelle at once stood confessed the Aschylus 
of France. Nor did he confine himself to tragedy; but had the 
ambition to become a votary of Thalia, and wrote a comedy called 
* Eugene, or the Rencontre.” What share of success this had 
we have not been informed; but it was published along with his 
two tragedies, which made the whole of his finished dramatic 
works, together with some miscellaneous poems, in one volume. 
There were several other productions left behind him at his death 
in manusgript, all in an unfinished state, none of which found their 
way to the press. Jodelle was besides an orator of considerable 
excellence, and eminently versed in architecture and painting. He 
embraced protestantism, and composed a very satirical Latin poem 
ridiculing the popish mass; but, to save himself from the dangers 
which menaced the protestants in France, he returned again to the 
profession of popery, and by these means escaped the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew’s day. He however died very poor. Had his 
talents been equal to those of Shakspeare or Milton, they would 
not suffice to shield from contempt such wilful twofold apostasy. 
Yet De La Motte, who had the manuscripts above mentioned in 
his possession, says that Jodelle was extremely respected by all 
ranks of people, and admired by the learned of his day as a man of 
universal knowledge. It is indeed a sufficient proof of the supe- 
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riority of his talents, that of a large number of imitators who 
followed, one only produced any thing equal to the model from 
which he copied. This was his cotemporary Garws1£R, who is said 
to have considerably eclipsed him; on which account, as Jodelle 
was considered the Aschylus of France, Garnier was styled its 
Sophocles. 

As a poet, the praise is due to him of being the first who emu- 
fated Buif, and of hav:ng thereby supplanted the barbarous pieces 
of the Confraternity, and introduced the ancients in their place. His 
merit, in this respect, is augmented by the great difficulty he must 
have found in accommodating his native language to the expression 
of two so very opposite to it as the Greek and Roman—the har- 
monious, mellifluous and majestic verse of Aschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, and the bold and dignified language of the Roman 
authors, to the flippant terseness of the French. His too is the 
praise of having fixed a standard for dramatic writing, and estab- 
lishing a model by their imitation of which succeeding poets were 
enabled :o raise the stage, render themselves illustrious, and exalt 
the drama of their country to the greatness it afterwards obtained 
under Corneille, Racine, Moliere and Voltaire. 

The province of La Maine gave birth to Robert Garnier in 
1534, two years after Jodelle was born. Originally intended for 
the profession of the law, the purpose of his parents was over- 
ruled by his passionate fondness for poetry and literature, to 
which he at an early age devoted his studies. The example and 
the fame of Jodelle, however, first animated him with the ambition 
to court the tragic muse. Jodelle was at the height of hjs reputa- 
tion when Garnier was unknown as a poet. But the latter no sooner 
came forth to the public eye than he was considered superior to 
the former. 

Charles the ninth, of flagitious memory, was then on the throne 
of France; and being desirous to attach to his interest all the men 
of genius he could find, endeavoured to bring Garnier to court; 
but the poet wisely preferring the leisure of domestic tranquillity 
he enjoyed in his comfortable retirement to the glare of a court, 
with its jealousies, heartburnings, anxieties and cabals; and think- 
ing that (as Addison happily expresses it) “ when impious men 
bear sway, the post of honour is a private station,” evaded the 
royal solicitations, and remained at Ferte Bernard, in Maine, cul- 
tivating the favour of the muses and enriching his mind with 
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knowledge. How right he was in his choice, all who know the 
history of that reign can judge: for as Jodelle saved his life from 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day by returning to catholicism, 
Garnier saved his name from being mixed with the murderers by 
avoiding their company. 

Upon the accession of Henry the Third to the throne of France, 
Garnier became again the object of regal notice, and was warmly 
solicited to leave his retirement. The agents of Henry in vain 
endeavoured to entice him to court by the most alluring offers of 
wealth and preferment; and Garnier had still the resolution to resist 
them. It was upon occasion of giving this refusal that he made an 
harangue which is commemorated as a masterpiece of eloquence, 
wisdom, patriotism and virtue. 

Though the private history of this admirable man has, in strict- 
ness, nothing to do with the subject in hand, yet it is so extremely 
interesting that we feel ourselves impelled to finish it, persuaded 
that our readers will think it would have been unpardonable in us 
to omit it. 

France fell soon after into a state of such distraction from the 
civil dissensions which ravaged the country, that it became the 
duty of every great and honest man to give his exertions to her 
service: Garnier, therefore, was at length prevailed upon, for the 
good of his country, to accept a place in the grand council of the 
realm; and, to that end, he established himself with his family at 
Paris. Ere he had been long there, a plague visited that city, which 
was almost entirely desolated by its ravages. While he was labour- 
ing under all the anxieties natural to a good husband and father 
for the fate of his wife and children, he had the additional mortifi- 
cation to discover an infernal conspiracy among his servants; which 
had for its object the destruction of him and his family. It appear- 
ed that they had devised a plot to cut off the whole by poison, and 
to ascribe their deaths to the plague. The horrible purpose of these 
monsters was first detected by the death of Madame Garnier, to 
whom the poison was first administered, and who no sooner touch- 

ed it than she felt its pernicious effects; but though every possible 
expedient was resorted to by physicians to save her, she fell a vic- 
tim to its deadly virulence. The tender, faithful Garnier followed 
her in a few months after, dying of grief for the loss of the best of 
wives, in his forty-sixth year, and leaving his children fatherless 
and motherless to the care of the world. 
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The works of Garnier consist of tragedies, songs and elegies, 
composed in a style and manner very obsolete. Of his tragedies, 
which were eight in number, the subjects are chosen for the 
times in which he wrote, and calculated principally to display 
the evils of civil war: fulfilling in this, as he appears to have done 
in all his actions, the duties of the man and the patriot as well as 
of the poet. To improve the morals and enlighten the minds of 
his countrymen seems to have been his first object; poetical fame 
his next. Whatever the faults of his composition may be, they 
belonged to the time in which he lived; and their merits were far 
greater than those of any preceding or cotemporary productions. 
Let his biographer, however, be heard: “ No pieces,” says he, 
“were at that time equal to those of Garnier. His subjects are 
noble, his personages are great characters, his style is harmo- 
nious, and sometimes energetic. The critics, however, have re- 
proached him with preferring the manner of Seneca to that 
of Sophocles and Euripides; and with giving to dialogue, which 
should be as near to nature as possible, sometimes epistolary 
familiarity, sometimes the epic pomp of the epopeia, sometimes 
the flights of the Pindaric ode, and sometimes the pastoral imagery 
of eclogue. In a word, to have created new expressions charged 
with Grecisms and Latinisms. But in spite of all his faults, Gar- 
nier will always hold a considerable rank as a dramatic poet. His is 
the merit of being the first of the French dramatic poets who 
blended the patriot with the poet. He took, as Jodelle had done, his 
subjects from the ancients; but, superior to Jodelle in his applica- 
tion of them, he brought them home immediately to the business 
and bosoms of his own countrymen. By a lively representation of 
the enormities committed, and the miseries endured, by the 
Romans in their civil commotions, he filled the French people 
with horror and disgust at their intestine dissensions; and so 
powerfully attacked and exposed to view the pride, the jealousy, 
and the malignant passions of the former, that the latter seeing 
themselves as in a mirror, recoiled with horror at their own 
deformity, and were filled with detestation of their own crimes 
atid errors. 

For so bold and virtuous a project Garnier would be intitled to 
a high rank of praise; but being successful too in such a reforma- 
tion, he deserves immortal glory. He aimed too at an equal 
improvement of the French taste and style; but in this he was 
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not, nor indeed could be successful. The French language was not 
then sufficiently defecated; and the very plan he adopted of imitat- 
ing the ancients gave a sameness to his pieces, and precluded that 
variation of manner essential to excellence in taste and composi- 
tion. For this France was first indebted to Corneille and Racine; 
but Corneille and Racine were, on their parts, indebted to Jodelle 
and Garnier, who may be considered as the pioneers who cleared 
the way and marked out the ground on which the others acquired 
immortality. 

As the French tragedy first rose from translations of the ancients, 
it continued for a long time to be tinctured with their manner even 
in the compositions which could boast of most originality; but the 
greater number of pieces which for many years after the death of 
Jodelle and Garnier appeared on the French stage, were either 
translations from the Greek and Latin dramatists, or else imita- 
tions of them, varied here and there at times by the introduction of 
new matter, but varied for the worse, being tainted with the absur- 
dity and bad taste of the preceding era. Here, therefore, the history 
of the French drama may be said to be a blank for about half 
a century, when the celebrated Harpy arose: that Harpy, who, 
if half or even a quarter of what is related of him be true, stands 
(next to Lope de Vega) above all poets for fecundity of invention, 
and multiplicity and variety of dramatic productions; who, without 
any excitement from emulation of rivalship, or the jealousy of 
competition, for he had neither rival nor competitor; and without 
any stimulus from avarice, for he lived and died poor, but merely 
to support life, and feed his laudable ambition with the applause of 
his country, for thirty years kept his invention on the stretch, and 
with industry and patience, of which we cannot find an example 
among men, strained and lavished his genius, though he could 
neither impair nor exhaust it, in supplying the French theatre with 
plays, and himself with a scanty subsistence. 

Little is known respecting the parentage of this extraordinary 
man. His birth remains involved in obscurity; but as the first 
accounts of him place him in the situation of a retainer to a com- 
pany of strolling players, whom he, in a way that eyen then aston- 
ished the world, supplied with a constant succession of new pieces, 
historians think it most probable that he was the son of an actor 
and actress. His birth, however, is a matter of very little moment 
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faults in his productions there is little doubt that the far greater 
number may be ascribed to his determination to conform to the 
taste of the time he lived in, which taste he very frequently 
satirizes with great force and acuteness. We need not go farther 
than that affectation of quaintness and quibbling which so generally 
pervades his plays, which was then the prevalent fashion of the 
times, even at court, and which he so successfully ridicules in his 
character of Polonius. 

The genius of Otway was no doubt superior to the conception 
of the vile trash introduced in his Venice Preserved by Antonio 
and Aquilina, if he had not deemed something of the kind indispen- 
sably necessary to the success of the piece. And Massinger, whose 
piety was as exalted, and morals were as pure as his mind was lu- 
minous and strong, would never have stained his glorious compo- 
sitions with the abominable obscenity which disgraced them in 
their original form, if he had not been compelled by sharp poverty 
to procure his daily support by writing to please a vitiated age. 

Dryden too, whom Churchill styles “ The great high priest of 
all the Nine,” was reduced to the bitter necessity of drudging for 
the stage, and pleasing the multitude at the expense of decency 
and virtue. There is this difference, however, between his filth and 
Massinger’s, that his seems to be spontaneous, full of life, spirit 
and wit, and in short done con amore; whereas that of Massinger is 
laboured, dull, stupid, and so destitute not only of wit but even of 
common drollery, that he must have written it entirely against the 
grain. 

To return to Hardy. He himself printed an edition of his works, 
which contained only forty-one pieces; but in his preface to that 
edition he speaks of his having written before that time more than 
six hundred. Of so vast a number the far greater part must 
have been short things, composed on the spur of the moment, for 
some temporary or local purpose, like our short interludes. That 
they were of little value is evident from his declining to publish 
them with his other works, which he no doubt would have done if 
he had thought them worth selection. It is, however, a fact, which 
could not be believed, if it were not established by incontrovertible 
eviklence, that he continued, with daily increasing success, to sup- 
ply the theatre of Paris with a constant series of novelty fer about 
thirty years: a task which afterwards employed twenty of the mos: 
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distinguished poets of France, with the great CoRNEILLE at the 
head of them. 

To Hardy, France stands for ever indebted for clearing the way 
to that high and just estimation which her drama soon after held. 
He may be said to have given new life and strength to the French 
stage, by inspiring the people with so passionate a fondness for 
dramatic entertainments, and such an avidity for frequenting the 
theatre, that the performances, which, when he began to write for 
it, never took place more than three times a week, long before he 
died took place every day, Sunday itself not excepted. Hardy now 
became sole dramatist of Paris. The spectators became so much 
too numerous for one theatre, that the company built a second and 
divided itself into two sets, one of which continued to play at their 
old play-house Le Hotel de Burgogne, while the other performed 
at the new one au Marais. By an order of the police, the theatre 
was obliged to open each day at one o’clock and close at four. The 
fashionable dinner hour at that time was twelve o’clock. There 
were no lamps in the streets, few coaches had been made even 
for the highest class, and the great city of Paris was deluged with 
filth and swarmed with robbers. 


“To be continued.) 
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| Tre engraving which embellishes this number is a striking likeness ot 
Mrs. Wood. We hear with great pleasure that the portrait of Mr. Warren, 
in our last number, is acknowledged by every one who has seen it, and who 
knows the original, to be the best likeness that has yet been done in copper- 
plate in America. It may be doubted whether any thing of the same kind 
done in Europe exceedsit. It is therefore but a just tribute to the artists 
who executed it, to make particular mention of their names in this place. 
SuLLy painted—E pwn engraved it. In England it will be considered as 
a rare specimen of the advancement of the arts in this country. The 
portrait of Mrs. Wood comes from the pencil of Peave and the graver of 
Epwtn; and will no doubt be acceptable to our subscribers, not only as a 
handsome specimen of American arts, but as a striking resemblance of a 
lady whose public talents and private virtues have raised her to a very 
high rank in public estimation. ] 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WARREN, 
Actor and Manager of the Philadelphia Theatre. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


Aware that Biggs would use every persuasion, or, failing in 
them, have recourse to the very worst means to detain him, 
Warren determined, as we have already mentioned, to go off 
privately. Cases had occurred of that tyrant’s proceeding by the 
most wicked practices, even perjury itself, to intimidate his dis- 
contented actors into compliance. Our hero, therefore, set out on 
foot one night after the play was over on his road to Taunton. 


*T was now the dead of night, and half the world 
Was in a lonely, solemn darkness hung. 


In every cottage house the lights were out; the only noise that 
reached his ears was the barking of the village dog; he pushed on 
hastily, and passing the town of Yeaville without stopping, found 
himself, by break of day, about twenty miles from Sherborne. 
Feeling himself much more hungry than fatigued, he resolved to 
stop and get his breakfast at the first public house he should find 
open, and pushing on a little further found what he so sharply 
longed for; a thick smoke curling up from the chimney of an inn 
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appeared at no great djstance before him. From this attraction he 
acquired additional celerity, and so effectually bestirred himself 
that in less than an hour he had completely satisfied the clamors 
of his appetite. To his inexpressible satisfaction too, he found that 
there was a stage coach preparing to go to Taunton. So, thinking 
that after such along and hasty walk, he might indulge himself 
with a ride, he got in and was conveyed to the end of his journey. 

The Taunton company, which was under the management 
of Tag Davis, was a very good one, being composed of Dowron, 
who now stands so deservedly high in estimation on the London 
boards; RyLey, who wrote the Itinerant; B1GNELL, who since was 
partner with West and died at Charleston; Baynes; JonaATHAN 
Davis, the singer; and that curious character old Jack MontaGue. 
As it was near the close of the season when Warren arrived, and 
the company was quite full, he was fain to take such business as 
was offered him, and, in common with the other actors, played on 
shares; to very little purpose however, for he scarcely got any 
thing. But this was not to be ascribed to Davis, who dealt fairly 
with his actors, and was at this time himself almost as much dis- 
tressed as any of them. At the end of three weeks from our 
hero’s arrival in Taunton, however, the season closed, and Davis 
having arranged his plans to spend the summer months at Lyme, 
a small seaport town and watering place in Dorsetshire, where 
he purposed opening in two or three weeks from his leaving Taun- 
ton, Warren found it expedient to put about ship and run into his 
old secure port, his father’s house, to victual and refit. Had he been 
able to pay for a place in the stage, he would have been ashamed 
to go into one, his wardrobe was become so exceedingly shabby; 
wherefore, taking a short stick in his hand, he set out on foot and 
once more arrived at Bath: this being the termination of his second 
sally. 

Before his departure from Taunton he made Davis a promise to 
rejoin the company in a short time: accordingly, having by means 
of ease, comfortable living, and the endearments of a most excel- 
lent mother, got again into heart and condition, and his wardrobe 
being replenished with a new assortment of clothes of every kind 
by his father, he resolved to set out on his third sally and to join 
Davis’s company at Chard, a town twelve miles beyond Taunton, 
where in order to dispose of the interval between his leaving 
Taunton and opening at Lyme, Davis had fitted up a room as 
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a theatre, and was performing. On his arrjval, Warren found the 
prospect very far from flattering. He however resolved to take his 
share in the fate of the company, and continued with them; but 
nothing was to be got there; so, according to their usual custom of 
moving in hopes of bettering themselves, the company left Chard, 
and proceeded bag and baggage to Lyme. Here they could scarcely 
obtain a bare subsistence, though the celebrated David Ross, the 
actor, was then master of the ceremonies of the place, and exerted 
all his power and influence to promote their success. 

There was in the character and conduct of Davis, the manager, 
something so irresistibly conciliating, that the performers would 
endure distresses of the most sharp and aggravating kind as long 
as it was possible for human nature to subsist under them, rather 
than entirely desert him. By this time our readers will have form- 
ed some conception, though it be a slight one, of the habits of 
strolling players in England. Young healthy bachelors of vigorous 
constitution and lively animal spirits, who have no wants but their 
own to supply, no concerns or feelings but their own to think of, 
after some hard struggles with their way ward fate, not only become 
reconciled to their distresses, but turning their calamities to cheer- 
fulness make their very miseries a source of merriment, and en- 
deavour to alleviate by laughter the evils they cannot remedy. Thus 
they spin out years of existence in a checkered series of good and 
evil; an alternation, unknown in any other department of life, of 
pain and pleasure; of grinding want and careless merriment; of 
hunger and fatigue, and joke and revelry. Animated by the exam- 
ple of those about him, the young itinerant soon learns to draw 
upon his spirits for the deficiencies of his purse, and this at length 
obtains so fully the force of habit in him as rarely to be affected by 
change of place or circumstances, and ultimately imparts to the 
whole corps, with very few exceptions, one general outline of 
character, compounded of thoughtless gaiety, extravagance, fes- 
tive sociability, and fondness for luxuriating in humor. 


Humor, with arched brow and leering eye, 
Shrewd, solemn, sneering, subtle, slow and sly, 
Serious herself, yet laughter still provoking 

sv tickling, teasing, jibing, jeering, joking; 
}mpartial gift, that owns nor rank nor birth, 
*Tis theirs who rule the realm, or till the earth. 


No man exceeded poor Davis in the kind of philosophy here 
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alluded to. He laughed incessantly, and made a joke of every 
thing. Was there a full house, it was a good joke and he laughed; 
was there an empty house, he laughed too, and was merry at the 
prospect of the next. His mind, like that of Zanga, though ona 
more laudable principle, could 


Turn all occurrence to its own advantage, 
And e’en make comfort of calamity. 


And one would think too that, like Zanga, he was proud of it; for 
if, by any auspicious accident, a little money came into his hands, 
rather than not have the calamity of an empty pocket to jest upon, 
he would lend his cash to persons, to whom to lend was the same 
thing as to give away; and thus he had treasured up a fund of 
anecdote respecting his past misadventures, his arrests, imprison- 
ments, poverty and sufferings, which he would relate in convivial 
hours with inexpressible glee, while those who heard him were 
astonished how human nature could support itself under the pres- 
sure of such weighty calamities. In a word, as Warren says, his 
Jaughter seemed to bear exact proportion to his poverty. Honest, 
benevolent, warm in his friendships, incapable of long enmity, and 
full of sensibility to the distresses of others, he was careless about 
himself, and so very absent that he would frequently be drawn 
away, and suffer himself to be occupied by the most trivial incident 
or employment, while the most important concerns and unavoida- 
ble duties were entirely forgotten. Just at the moment when his 
presence was necessary upon the stage, the company would have 
to send messengers in different directions to search for him, on 
which occasions he would often be found either asleep or intently 
engaged in some puerile amusement. One day, while he and the 
company were at Chard, he was missed at a time when business of 
the utmost importance demanded his presence; the funny rogues 
of his company called in the aid of the bellman, who, having at his 
usual places of outcry rung his bell and collected a mob about 
him, proclaimed poor Davis in the following words, which were 
written down on paper for the purpose by the company. 

“ Losr—supposed to be left asleep at some public house, Mr. 
John Davis, commonly called Tag Davis, manager of the theatre 
in this town. This is to give notice, that whoever will bring the 
said John Davis and deliver him into the hands of his friends 
at the Angel inn, shall receive four pence reward, and no questions 
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asked.”” Good humored as Davis was, he did not relish this treat- 
ment by any means. But, though it hurt his feelings, it made no 
alteration in his conduct. 

Of our company’s adventures at Lyme, Ryley has in his “ Itine- 
rant” given a description so circumstantial, lively and interesting, 
and tallying so exactly with that of Warren in conversation, that we 
think it would be paying a compliment to ourselves at the expense 
of our readers, to take it out of the language of that ingenious and 
humorous writer. 

“ The inauspicious fortnight at Chard expired,” says Ryley, 
*“ and manager Davis was overwhelmed with debt. I had already 
lent him, at different times, twenty pounds ef my small capital, and 
ten pounds more must be forthcoming ere the landlord would suf- 
fer the scenery, &c. to leave his premises; my purse was reduced 
to five pounds ten shillings, and his sole dependence rested upon 
me. But five pounds ten shillings could not, by any rule of arith- 
metic, pay ten pounds, and the landiord was governed by no other 
principle. If the scenery and wardrobe were incarcerated, a body 
of people must give over eating, and that was a prejudice of edu- 
cation of which no argument or system of philosophy could cure 
them. ' 

“If I had left this unfortunate concern when we closed at 
Taunton, I had saved both my purse and reputation; but a some- 
thing like gratitude attached me to this thoughtless mismanaging 
manager, and ere I was aware we were ingultfed in the vortex of 
poverty and disgrace. To make short of the ungrateful theme, I 
disbursed my five pounds, and left two trunks containing the 
greatest part of my wardrobe, as security for the remainder, the 
manager solemnly promising to redeem them the first week we 
opened the theatre at Lyme. This promise, however, was not ful- 
filled till several months afterwards, to our great loss, inconveni- 
ence and misery. 

“ We had twelve miles to travel, and my ten shillings comprised 
the whole stock of the company. Miss Stanley, and my wife, War- 
ren, Dowton, Jonathan Davis, and myself made a party to walk. 
We set off early in the afternoon, (meaning to take refreshment at 
Axminster, seven miles on our road) followed by little Fan, and 
alternately carrying a cage containing four tame goldfinches. The 
day was remarkably fine, the party in high health and spirits; 
young, ardent, and thoughtless, we reflected not on the future, 
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but grasped pleasure with an eager hand while she was yet within 


our reach. 

“ Arrived at Axminster, we entered the principal inn, where I 
ordered tea and coffee, and, to wash down the dust by which we 
were nearly choked, added a bottle of cider; the feathered prisoners 
were restored to liberty, water was placed in the middle of the room, 
and after they had laved their limbs, their little throats swelled in 
carols of thanksgiving. 

_ “ The joke passed round, good humor was the order of the day, 

and Jonathan Davis swore we were the most happy undone beings 
in the world. In the midst of our laugh the door was by accident 
left open, and one of my birds flew out; I followed, and found him 
perched on the pipe of a decent looking man in the bar. ¢ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘I am as fond of pets as you are, and never without one 
about me;’ saying which he opened his shirt bosom, and showed me 
the head of a snake. Much surprised, and I confess a little alarm- 
ed, I retreated. ‘ Don’t fear,’ said he, ‘the creature is perfectly 
harmless;’ placing it on the floor, it hissed round the room, and as 
he held out his hand, coiled itself upon it; then opening his bosom, 
it sprung in, apparently as to a place of choice. 

“I suppose my looks spoke surprise, for he continued, ‘ you 
would scarcely perhaps have believed this without ocular de- 
monstration. We are the children of prejudice, and brought up 
with an idea, that reptiles of this description are poisonous. You 
may rest assured of the contrary; 1 speak from experience, from 
the most accurate investigation; and I do not confine myself to this 
species of animal, but firmly believe that England is exempt from 
venomous creatures as much as Ireland, which is generally allowed 
to be so.’ , , 

‘I did not at the time give full credit to this assertion; but, from 
after experience, am led to believe he was right. From conversa- 
tion I have held with farmers and other people, whose whole lives 
have passed in the country, I could never find a single instance in 
their own immediate knowledge where injury was sustained from 
the bite or sting of these animals, more than would have followed 
the bite of a cat, or the sting of a wasp, and any thing to the con- 
trary I believe to be mere hearsay and prejudice. 

«“ The bill discharged, I had a surplus of three shillings, with 
which we began our last stage; but poor Fan, from age and bulk, 
was incapable of walking, in consequence of which we carried her 

in turn, and pursued our way with renovated spirits. 
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“In the close of the evening we entered the principal inn af 
Lyme. The dust and heat had not improved our original appear- 
ance; on.the contrary, from the side glances of the waiter, when 
we ordered supper and beds, I suppose we looked rather queer; 
however he made a supercilious kind of bow, and said, he would 
send his master. 

“« Not conscious that any suspicion could attach to eight dusty 
pedestrians, we waited the master’s arrival without apprehension, 
though a good deal mortified at the looks of the waiter. 

“ The landlord attended our summons, and, in a very civil key, 
begged to know what we would like for supper, at the same time 
saying, ‘ his house was so full, he could only accommodate us with 
one bed;’ this we appropriated to Ann and Miss Stanley, and made 
shift ourselves with sophas and chairs. 

“ After breakfast I informed the landlord of our business in 
Lyme, and requested him to recommend some lodgings; this he 
did, and sent a boy with us to several; but alas! they were upon a 
scale of expense too enlarged for our finances. Dismissing the 
boy, we sauntered about the place, and in a little back street saw, 
in characters almost unintelligible, the following words, pasted on 
a window, ‘ this ows to lette reddy furniched,’ 

“ The very thing we want,’ said Dowton, ‘a house ready fur- 
nished; here we shall find an establishment at once.’ , 

«“ The idea of a house! a furnished house! in our circumstances, 
was more than my power of face could hear with gravity. ‘A 
house!’ said I, ‘a cottage! a hovel! the first floor of a barn! that 
would be more suitable to the narrow scale of our circumstances:’ 

“ An old woman, who was watching our movements from the 
house opposite, now came forward. Dowton inquired the rent, and 
what number of beds? To our surprise and joy, she answered, 
there were three beds, and the rent was twelve shillings per 
week. What began in joke, now appeared a matter of the first 
importance. 

“Three beds would, upon a pinch, accommodate us, and twelve 
shillings per week, divided by five, would be more moderate than 
any thing we could possibly expect. We entered the premises, 
and closed the bargain instantly. To increase our satisfaction, 
there was a small quantity of coals, for which we were to pay four 
shillings at the end of the first week. A fire was lighted, and we 
commenced housekeeping with my three shillings. The inmates 
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were Mrs. R. and myself, Miss Stanley, and Messrs. Warren and 
Dowton; Jonathan Davis procured a room in the neighbourhood. 
It was two hours past meridian, and hunger became oppressive. 
The exercise of the morning, joined to the sea breeze and change 
of air, were at woful enmity with my purse; its contents were 
swallowed up in providing a single meal, and that of the plainest 
kind; however we ate our bread and cheese in thankfulness, and 
washed it down with a draught of excellent porter. 

“ Leaving my companions, I strolled about in search of a pawn- 
broker; but so useful a personage was unknown in Lyme. The 
three balls were never even heard of. Wandering through some of 
the poor narrow streets, I espied the cart containing the stage pro- 
perty, on the top were seated Mesdames Bridges and Hall, who, 
from a too frequent application to their favourite stomachic, seem- 
ed in evident danger of quitting their elevation. Not very anxious 
to be claimed as an acquaintance, I made a precipitate retreat, and 
took my course towards the sea, in a fit of melancholy despondency, 
meditating upon the past, and looking forward with little hope of 
the future. In all my distress, I had never hitherto wanted the 
common necessaries of life; but now that idea was attended with a 
degree of horror so painful, that I sat on the beach listening to the 
rolling surge, and comparing my once affluent and respectable 
state, to my present pennyless, friendless, and degraded one. The 
beach was at this moment deserted, for the inhabitants were poor, 
and had few leisure intervals; the local visiters were in the height 
of gaiety and happiness seated round the dinner table; and I, who 
used to be first of the cheerful throng, was now—not without a 
house, but—‘ without the means to support that house;’ without 
the means of providing even another meal; and the theatre would 
not be ready to open for several days. 

“ Walking with my arms folded, and my eyes fixed upon the 
sand, I inadvertently ran against somebody, and looking up, dis- 
covered a servant in livery, whom I recognised as a domestic 
of Sir » from the neighbourhood of Worcester, with 
whom I had been in habits of intimacy, some months before, 
as far as theatrical chit-chat in the box lobby and other occasional 
attentions. Humbled and ashamed, | was going to avoid him; but 
taking off his hat, he inquired, in a soft tone of voice, after my 
health, and added his master, who was just arrived, would, he was 
sure, be glad to see me. : 
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“ Thomas,’ said I, ¢ times are strangely altered with me since ¥ 
had the honour of your master’s notice.’ 

“ What, sir—money is not so plentiful; these small towns are 
not so good as Worcester for plays.’ 

“ I then informed him, that so far from money being plentiful, I 
was literally without a shilling, and would be obliged if he could 
lend me one. The poor fellow shook his head, put his hand into his 
pocket, and, with the tear of sensibility in his eye, produced three 
pence halfpenny, as the whole of his worldly stock. This I would 
have refused, as perhaps inconvenient for him to part with, and 
would be of no essential service to me; but he pressed it upon me, 
and requested me in tones of sympathy to keep up my Spirits, 
times would mend; then inquiring my residence with a respectful 
bow, left me. 

«My sea side reflections and adventure I kept to myself; Ann 
was, like the rest, a foe to melancholy, and as I had nothing, either 
pleasant or profitable, to impart, the communication would answer 
no desirable purpose. 

“ Six o’clock, our usual tea hour, arrived; but, for the first time 
since I can remember, it passed by us unnoticed. The cheerful 
rattle of the cups and saucers, the social bubble of the tea kettlé, 
the enlivening conversation that pleasant beverage never fails to 
produce, this day greeted not our ears. ' 

“ The hours passed heavily with me till nine o’clock; though my 
companions had their occasional repartees, but no scheme occurred 
for ‘ raising the wind,’ as Jonathan Davis called it, and a gnawing 
pain at the stomach gave notice,that the supper hour could not be 
passed over with that philosophy which marked the hour of six. 
‘I have not tasted food for three long days,’ said Dowton, in a 
tragedy accent. 

* Let us have no lying; it becomes none but tradesmen,’ replied 
Jonathan Davis. 

‘Is it for this I left my father’s shop?’ rejoined Warren, ¢ Oh, 
that he were here to write me down an ass!’ 

‘ To go, or not to go? that is the question! Whether ’tis nobler 
in the mind to suffer the pressing calls of hunger, or by an effort 
end them?’ This was said by Miss Stanley, but no one gave a 
reply. After a few minutes’ silence, she suddenly rose, put on her 
bonnet and cloak, which were of the most fashionable kind, and 
sallied forth. We looked at each other. Dowton, whose partiality 
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was apparent, became restless and wondered where she was gone. 
Ann wished one of the party had attended her; it was late, and 
a young woman, in a strange place, was subject to insult. I felt 
uneasy; she had talked of an effort to end our present wants: What 
effort a beautiful young creature could make, I trembled to think 
of. Every one gave his opinion, which ended in a determination to 
go in search of her. We were preparing to put our resolution 
in practice, when in walked the object of our inquietude. To our 
questions she gave no direct answer, but taking off her bonnet, sat 
down as before. We were relapsing into melancholy, when a 
thundering knock at the door awakened our attention. What could 
it be? Jonathan Davis answered the appeal, and in rushed two 
waiters—one laden with a tray containing a variety of eatables, the 
other carrying six bottles of porter, and two of wine: the crazy oak 
dining table was drawn from the wall; the cloth was laid; the dain- 
ties spread. The waiters bowed, ‘ any further commands to-night, 
ma’m:?’ ¢ No; tell your master I shall call upon him.’ All this was 
the work of a moment; ‘we gazed with amazement; no one uttered 
a word; and even after the waiters had retired, we could scarcely 
persuade ourselves that such things were. The comfort of a good 
supper we were not prepared to expect, and, as a stranger, we 
made it welcome. 

“ I dare say, there never were six people more truly happy; we 
enjoyed the present moment without anticipating the future. ‘Take 
no thought for to-morrow, for sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ seems to be a maxim which predominantly governs the 
sons and daughters of Thespis. We were more anxious to hear by 
what means our caterer had provided the present entertainment 
than troubled for the future. 

“ After this truly comfortable meal was over, she said ‘ As one of 
the weaker vessels, I found my fortitude sinking under the painful 
necessity of going to bed supperless, especially as our meals, this 
day, have not been of a nature to overload the digestive faculties. 
A good supper is to me at all times’a luxury; but this evening it 
was absolutely a necessary. With this impression strong upon my 
mind, I went to a strange hotel, marked in our morning’s progress, 
and desired the waiter to send a handsome cold supper, for half a 
dozen, to my lodgings, with the necessary appendages of porter and 
wine. You see how it answered; there is plenty left tor dinner to- 
morrow, and for breakfast we muét shift as weil as we can.’ 
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“ Jonathan Davis promised to exercise his wits to procure the 
morning’s repast,and we separated in perfect amity amongst our- 
selves, and in charity with all mankind. 

“ We had scarcely assembled in the morning when Jonathan 
Davis rushed into the house, crying out, ‘ Tea and muffins for six 
directly! towards which here are two Aog, my masters, and all 
acquired by my knowledge in surgery. I bow with reverence to the 
first inventors of toothdrawing; for by extracting one, I shall be the 
means of giving employment to many—so to breakfast, my boys, 
with what appetites you may!” 

What a picture! So many persons endowed with genius, liberal 
spirits, and with information and taste far above the level of the 
society they lived in, reduced to such a precarious state of exist- 
ence. But let us leave Ryley’s narrative, and resume our own. 

Sir John de la Pole happening to come to Lyme, visited the 
theatre; and, after seeing some of the performances, recommended 
it to Davis to pay a visit to Colliton, where he lived, and made an 
offer to: the company of a large barn on his estate to perform in. 
Colliton lay close to Beer and Seaton, both of which being eminent 
places for contraband trade, were at all times full, not only with 
smugglers and seamen, but with revenue officers and dragoons 
stationed there to aid them in executing their duty; circumstances 
which sir John observed would in all probability insure, for some 
time at least, full audiences to the performances of the company. 
Davis and his people gladly accepted the proposal, and carrying 
with them so much of the scenery and wardrobe as sufficed to make 
up a hasty stage for a few performances, took posse$sion of sir John’s 
barn, and commenced a regular series of exhibitions of twice a week. 
This answered much better than Lyme: the company did pretty 
well for a time:—that is to say, they were able to live and to pay 
charges as they went along. They had however the advantage, and 
it was a very considerable one, of paying no rent for their theatre. 
Had Biggs been manager, instead of poor Davis, it would have 
fared differently with the actors; for it was his custom to charge 
the company a very heavy rent for the very public rooms, with the 
use of which he was accommodated by the gratuitous benevolence 
of the magistrates and other gentry. Even at that early stage of his 
life, Warren was actuated by a spirit of independence, which dic- 
tated strict frugality and forbade every kind of unnecessary in- 
dulgence attended with expense, and which made him regardless 
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ot any kind of labour or fatigue that enabled him to nurse his 
little pittance. Thus the whole time that he was playing at Colliton, 
he returned every night, after the play and farce were over, back to 
his bed at Lyme [eight miles | in order to save himself the expense 
of a second lodging. 

For a short time things went on comfortably enough at Colliton. 
The receipts of the company were tolerably good and their expen- 
ditures very small: but unfortunately the liberal and worthy patron, 
to whose efforts, influence and generosity, they owed more of their 
success than they were before aware of, was called away from Col- 
liton by some business of high importance, and all their comforts 
disappeared along with him; for the theatre was little attended in 
his absence, and they no longer got a sufficiency for support. In the 
mean time their performances at Lyme were neglected by the 
people; the theatre there was almost wholly deserted; and, to 
finish the climax of their distresses and difficulties, the hardheart- 
ed owner of the malt house, in which they performed, seized the 
property for his rent. 

It happened that Biggs was at this time with a small company 
performing at Bedminster, eighteen miles from Lyme. Hearing of 
Warren’s being in Davis’s company, he paid him a visit, and soli- 
cited him to return. As the benefits were yet to come on, and not 
only poor manager Davis, but every actor and actress in the com- 
pany would materially suffer by the slightest diminution of their 
number, which was already too small, Warren would not leave 
them entirely, but arranged matters so as to play three times a 
week in each place. His fatigue now became extremely great; for 
as he walked to Bedminster and back again every time he played 
there, he had, besides acting in play and farce, and studying the 
parts assigned him, one hundred and eight miles to walk each 


week. 
‘To be continued. » 
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For the Mirror of ‘Taste. 
Mr. Editor, 

You must know that your present correspondent was, before 
old age had silvered his head, one of those nothing-to-do. sort 
of gentlemen that swarm in every metropolis. Nature did her part 
towards making me a perfect mon chalant: but my happy genius 
was not left to uncertain Nature to be guided; Art improved on the 
negative bounties of her predecessor. Before I arrived at the age 
of manhood I was as exquisite a specimen of genuine apathy as 
ever was seen in the streets of this crowded metropolis. I seem to 
have been stoicism imbodied, and had it not been for a casual con- 
tusion or some sad mishap, by which my corporeal system sustained 
an injury, I should have really doubted whether I possessed any 
sensibility whatever. Frequenting places of public amusement was 
eminently serviceable for the exercise of my toothpick, or the 
display of a snuff box abounding in curious devices, the legacy of 
my grandfather. The fashion of the day was favourable to my 
apathy: such nonchalance as I inherited from nature was thought 
to be evidence of a mind above the ordinary concerns of existence. 
While this caprice of fashion maintained its ground, I was regard- 
ed as the standard of fashionable parties. Unfortunately, the 
counter caprice of fashion was now the rage of the day, and 
all her votaries seemed to have been inoculated for sympathy 
at once. The theatre then regained its ascendency in the empire of 
amusements, and many sick ladies of my acquaintance were moved 
to smiles or tears by passages that but a fortnight before they heard 
with an indifference equal to mine. This new arrangement it was 
necessary for me to observe, or to undergo the penalty of exclusion 
from all our fashionable circles. Resolving not to trust my own 
judgment in so delicate an affair, I was compelled to follow the 
most approved standards of sympathy now extant, the eyes of 
female beauty. As soon as these admonitory symbols appeared, 
my white handkerchief was compelled to do duty. I then reclined 
my head upon my hand, and waited with much patience and resig- 
nation for the hour of sympathy to expire. Often have I removed 
my benevolent veil and squinted obliquely to see if the shower was 
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over, until the falling drops reminded me of my duty. Obedient 
to the summons, I complied with the strictest fidelity, until the 
ascension of ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes restored my hand- 
‘kerchief to my pocket. This expedient answered my most sanguine 
expectations, until an unfortunate circumstance detected and ex- 
posed the imposture. A lady, who sat beside me in the box, had 
some occasion for her handkerchief other than that of sympathy. I 
was so unfortunate as to misunderstand the nature of the signal. 
Conjecturing that the hour of sympathy had now arrived, I follow- 
ed her example; and, not satisfied with silent grief, I began to 
sigh and to sob so loud as to attract the notice of the company. 
They anxiously inquired into the cause of my affliction, and I was 
compelled to leave the box by affecting a sudden indisposition. At 
another time I had entirely forgot the place I was in, and the part 
it became me to act. A lady, for whom I felt all that penchant that 
a man of my habits is capable of feeling, was deeply affected with 
the sufferings of Desdemona. She raised her fine dripping orbs 
from her handkerchief, and discovered me, O shame to gallantry! 
quietly employed in eating her nuts. Never did Othello himself 
have more serious cause of complaint against the handkerchief 
than I had. There was but one way to remedy this evil, to pretend 
that tragedy was no favourite amusement of mine. 

My next resort was to comedy, a species of entertainment that 
rendered the presence of the fatal handkerchief no longer neces- 
sary. Aécordingly I purchased a stout hickory cane for the purpose 
of belabouring applause upon the benches. Here I thought it mo- 
rally impossible that any untoward accident could happen, and 
solaced myself with the hope of redeeming the character I had 
lost. I accordingly waited for signals not so equivocal as handker- 
chiefs, and gained very considerable credit among my associates 
for dramatic taste and judgment, for which I was altogether in- 
debted to the muscular vigor of my arm. Here again that partial 
deity Fortune abandoned me; for, in a luckless moment, my eyes 
were directed one way and my blows another, when my stout sap- 
ling fell, with uncommon energy, full upon the head of a gentleman 
sitting underneath. The consequence was that an action for assault 
and battery was brought, and for which I was made responsible in 
damages. 

It may be well conceived, sir, that after this discomfiture I 
abandoned the exercise of the hickory. One more expedient 
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remained, and it was my forlorn hope; and that was to give 
pedestrian evidence of my dramatic taste and judgment. As my 
head and hands had hitherto failed me, | was resolved to try what 
virtue there was in my heels. While I was thus employed in 
beating time with my feet to the smiles of the fair, my foot alight- 
ed full upon an angry corn on the toe of a gentleman who sat be- 
side me in the box. He suddenly bounced up in a violent passion, 
displayed a formidable sledge in the shape of a fist, and warned me 
* to have a reverend care of my health,” by a speedy and expedi- 
tious reireat. On measuring the dimensions of my opponent with 
my eye, and comparing his anatomy with my own, I was instinc- 
tively reminded of the words of Sir John Falstaff, “ that the better 
part of valor was discretion.” There seemed to be a wonderful 
propriety in my opponent’s words, and I could not but heartily 
concur in his opinion, that a retreat was by far the most commen- 
dable and safe. Deeming it a mark of ingratitude to neglect such 
wholesome advice, I found no difficulty in a speedy and punctual 
compliance. This terminated all my dramatic adventures. 
SIMON SHADOW 


—— 


INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA ON THE MIND, 


Ricip moralists have alarmed susceptible consciences by de- 
precating the amusements of the theutre as destructive of religion 
and derogatory to virtue. They draw no line between 4 chaste 
exhibition and a licentious one; but every deviation from precise 
rectitude is traced to the source of an imagination heated by scenic 
representations. Quick feeiings and lively dispositions are the most 
open to the evil insinuations of any wreng bias from the stage; but 
a girl (for 1 particularly think of that sex on whom an intemperate 
fancy commits most ravages), whose passions are not curbed and 
strengthened by reason, will most probably err from misguided 
sentiment, even though she never witnessed a comedy which de- 


rides virtue, or a tragedy which softens vice. Right principles will 


always yield to wrong impulses in a character whose foundation 
has never been built upon consistent morality. The danger does 
not lie in the contagion of a theatre, but in the mind which has 
been previously prepared to imbibe it; we are infected only with 
that disease which is congenial to our constitution; if love is to be 
caught from seeing it represented, or felt because a woman has 
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listened to its description, the fire of imagination must have 
quenched her delicacy. An admiration of the drama is scarcely 
ever derived from an enjoyment of its literary beauties; young 
women dwell with pleasure, not upon the performance, but upon 
the performers; how such a fine passage was repeated, is not 
remembered as elucidating the author’s intention, but with a 
reference to the favourite actor’s or actress’s pronunciation of 
it. When this is the case, I clearly agree with the abridgers of 
gaiety, that the impression is dangerous; but the effect of pleasure 
is here only shown to be the consequence of a flimsy education; if 
women are ruined, it is not owing to the stimulus of an excep- 
tionable dramatic composition, or to their having been the auditor 
of a fine one. I do not mean to deny, that a judicious author has the 
master key to human nature; and that, as he touches it, each com- 
plicated ward will unfold itself to his power: but if his key does 
not fit the lock, it can open no hidden shame; if the feeling does 
not exist, his art cannot call it forth. It is not necessary that a 
double entendre should be misunderstood; but its depravity should 
render it despicable: to avoid being guilty, it is not necessary to 
shun the knowledge of crime; an enemy discovered, is guarded 
against; once seize the passes which vice may occupy, and his 
forces can be constantly repulsed. Mirabel, in Farquhar’s comedy 
of “ The Inconstant,” concentrates in one speech the whole possi- 
ble danger of the stgge. “ The play-house,” says he, “ is the ele- 
ment of poetry, because the region of beauty; the ladies, methinks, 
have a more triumphant air in the boxes than any where else; 
they sit commanding on their thrones, with all their subject slaves 
about them; their best looks, best clothes, shining jewels, sparkling 
eyes, the treasures of the whole world in a ring—then there is 
such a hurry of pleasure to transport us; the bustle, noise, gallantry, 
smiles, love, music and applause; I could wish my whole life were 
the first night of a new play.” 

The fair enthusiast responds to this hilarity of expression; and, 
unless she has been taught to discriminate, forgets that this descrip- 
tion comes from a profligate, and (though in unison with his actions) 
would never be uttered by a sober character. I allow that theatrical 

-amusements have the power of clinging round the taste and fancy, 
beyond any other species of dissipation; but, under certain restric- 
tions, and steadiness of judgment, I think their influence can never 
augment the resources of vice. ‘We are not bound to admire a 
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comedy because we have seen it acted, or to applaud a tragedy 
because it is written in blank verse. The free agency of good sense, 
and the integrity of principle, will assert their office, although the 
senses may have been cheated by “ blear illusion.” When mischief 
is done by the stage, it is the eye which betrays the understanding; 
and surely, having discovered the traitor, it is in our power to con- 
vert his qualities to our own use. In order to blunt all the arrows 
of temptation, it may be safe to arrest the mind upon theatrical 
compositions as one of the most ornamental branches of literature: 
reading supposes study, and when the powers of attention exert 
the energies of memory, we may apprehend no danger from 
effervescent feeling. “ To catch the manners living as they rise,” 
is the business of a dramatist; and to mark probable incidents 
portrayed in nature’s language, never can injure the most frigid 
morality. Acting is the animation of thought; and when we yield 
to the satisfaction of seeing a favourite author well represented, I 
cannot see that our religious tenets are extinguished in the 
pleasure. This exception may, perhaps, be granted me only in 
favour of the chaste and moral muse; but no pardon can be extort- 
ed for those who attend to witness a piece where 


* Intrigue is plot, obscenity is wit.” 


Nor is pardon asked. A female, who feels gratified, or does not 
express herself disgusted at a licentious performance, has not 
within her grasp one firm motive to break the force of temptation. 
To be one of the audience at Farquhar’s “ Constant Couple,” 
must be distressing to genuine modesty; but it does not follow that 
it should bereave you of that quality, though you will certainly be 
confirmed in a distaste for ribaldry. Scene and decoration merely 
attach to sight; and their ed/ouissant brilliancy is perfectly harmless 
as an instrument of wit: delusion acknowledged loses its power; 
these fairy splendors may just play round the memory, but they 
never will be riveted to it; and, supposing they should sometimes 
sparkle into the fancy, their aim has been * to elevate and surprise,” 
and with as little intention of rational sense as Mr. Bayes trans- 
fused into his own writings. Without amplifying my position, that 


the drama, well written, does not sow the seed of crime, or the . 


stage well regulated does not produce the fruit, I will leave the 
heads of my vindication, sufficiently satisfied with the press of 
evidence, Which my cause exhibits in the virtuous lives of many 
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theatrical amateurs. That all who frequent play-houses are good, I 
do not assert; but that all who stay away from them are free from 
sin, I should be loth,to admit. If authors would not propagate evil 
through the medium of their pens, nor actors exemplify the lessen 
in their lives, the whole community would consent 


To chase the charms of sense, the pomp of show, 
For useful mirth or salutary woe; 

Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 

And truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 


JOHN DAVY, THE CELEBRATED COMPOSER. 


Joun Davy, Composer, was born in the parish of Upton Hilion, 
about eight miles from Exeter. When about three years of age, he 
came into a room where his uncle was playing over a psalm tune 
on the violoncello; and the moment he heard the instrument, he 
ran away crying, and was so terrified that he was expected to fall 
into fits. In the course of some weeks, his uncle repeatedly tried 
to reconcile him to the instrument, which at last he effected, after 
a great deal of coaxing, by taking the child’s fingers, and making 
him strike the strings, which at first startled him; but in a few 
days he became so passionately fond of the amusement, that he 
took every opportunity of scraping a better acquaintance with this 
monster, who, in the hands of his keeper, had so dreadfully fright- 
ened him with his tremendous noise. Within a short time, by 
a little attention, he turned the notes of this frightful animal to 
notes of joy. At this time there was a company of soldiers quarter- 
ed at Crediton, a town about a mile from Hilion: his uncle took 
him there frequently; and one day, attending the roll-call, he ap- 
peared to be greatly delighted with the fifes; but, not content with 
hearing them, he borrowed one and very soon picked out several 
tunes and played them very decently. After this he gathered a 
quantity of what the people call bitter: it is tubular, and grows in 
marshy grounds; with this bitter he made several imitations of the 
fife, and sold them to his schoolfellows. When between four and 
five years of age, his ear was so very correct, that he could play 
an easy tune after once or twice hearing it. Before he was quite 
six years old, a neighbouring smith, into whose house he used 
frequently to run, lost between twenty and thirty Aurse shoes: dili- 
gent search was made after them for many days, but to no pur- 
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pose. Soon after the smith heard some musical sounds, which 
seemed to come from the upper part of the house; and having 
listened a sufficient time to be convinced that his ears did not de- 
ceive him, he went up stairs, where he discovered the young 
musician, and his property between the ceiling and the thatched 
roof. He had selected eight horse shoes, out of more than twenty, 
to form a complete octave; he had suspended each of them by a 
single cord, clear from the wall, and, with a small iron rod, was 
amusing himself by imitating Crediton chimes; which he did with 
great exactness. This story being made public, and his genius for 
music increasing hourly, a neighbouring clergyman, of considera- 
ble rank in the church, who patronized him, showed him a harpsi- 
chord, which he soon got a familiar acquaintance with, and, by his 
intuitive genius, was shortly able to play any easy lesson which 
came in the way. He applied himself to the violin, and found but 
few difficulties to surmount in his progress on that instrument. 
When eleven years old, he was introduced by his patron to the 
Rev. Mr. Eastcott, of Exeter, who set him down to the piano 
forte; and, soon perceiving that the seeds of music were sown ina 
rich soil, he recommended his friends to place him with some 
cathedral organist, under whom he might have free access to a 
good instrument and get some knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion. Accordingly Mr. Jackson, organist of Exeter cathedral, was 
applied to, who consented to take him, and he was articled to him 
when about twelve years of age. His progress in church was hardly 
credible; and, in his voluntaries, his invention is not to be describ- 
ed. He continued to improve, and became an excellent performer 
on the organ. He likewise became a good violin, viole and violon- 
cello player; and composed some vocal quartettos, which were 
thought elegant by the first professors of music. He then com- 
posed some dramatic pieces for Sadlers Wells, &c. and an opera 
(written by Mr. Holman) for Colman’s theatre. He was engaged 
by Mr. Harris to play in the orchestra, and has since assisted the 
manager as a composer. For a while he followed the profession of a 
teacher, and had several respectable pupils; but now applies him- 
self entirely to composition, in which he is reckoned wonderfully 
quick and correct. 
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EXCULPATION OF RICHARD THE THIRD 

From the charges brought against him by different historians and followed by Shakspeare. 

IT seems then to me to appear, that Fabian, and the authors of 
the Chronicle of Croyland, who were contemporaries with Richard, 
charge him directly with none of the crimes since imputed to him, 
and disculpate him of others. That John Rous, the third contempo- 
rary, could know the facts he alleges but by hearsay, confounds 
the dates of them, dedicates his work to Henry the Seventh, and is 
an author to whom no credit is due, from the lies and fables with 
which his work is stuffed. That we have no authors who lived near 
the time but Lancastrian authors, who wrote to flatter Henry the Se- 
venth, or who spread the tales which he invented. That the murder 
of prince Edward, son of Henry the Sixth, was committed by king 
Edward’s servants, and is imputed to Richard by no contemporary. 
That Henry the Sixth was found dead in the tower; that it was not 
known how he came by his death; and that it was against Richard’s 
interest to murder him. That the duke of Clarence was defended 
by Richard; that the parliament petitioned for his execution; that 
no author of the time is so absurd as to charge Richard with being 
the executioner; and that king Edward took the deed wholly upon 
himself. That Richard’s stay at York, on his brother’s death, had 
no appearance of a design to make himself king. That the ambition 
of the queen, who attempted to usurp the government, contrary to 
the then established custom of the realm, gave the first provoca- 
tion to Richard and the princes of the blood to assert their rights; 
and that Richard was solicited by the duke of Buckingham to vin- 
dicate those rights. That the preparation of an armed force under 
earl Rivers, the seizure of the tower and treasure,and the equipment 
of a fleet, by the marquis of Dorset, gaye occasion to the princes 
to imprison the relations of the queen; and that, though they were 
put to death without trial, (the only cruelty which is froved on 
Richard) it was consonant to the manners of that barbarous and 
turbulent age, and not till after the queen’s party had taken up 
arms. That the execution of lord Hastings, who had first engaged 
with Richard against the queen, and whom sir Thomas More con- 
fesses Richard was Joth to lose, can be accounted for by nothing 

but absolute necessity, and the law of self-defence. That Richard’s 
assumption of the protectorate was in every respect agreeable to 
the laws and usage; was probably bestowed on him by the universal ~ 
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consent of the council and peers, and was a strong indication that 
he had then no thought of questioning the right of his nephew. 
That the tale of Richard aspersing the chastity of his own mother 

is incredible; it appearing that he lived with her in perfect harmony, 

and lodged with her in her palace at that very time. That it is as 

little credible that Richard gairied the crown by a sermon of Dr. 

Shaw and a specch of the duke of Buckingham, if the people only 

laughed at these orators. That there had been a precontract or 
‘ marriage between Edward the Fourth and lady Eleanor Talbot;* 
and that Richard’s claim to the crown was founded on the illegiti- 
macy of Edward’s children. That a convention of the nobility, 
clergy and people invited him to accept the crown on that title. 
That the ensuing parliament ratified the act of the convention, 
and confirmed the bastardy of Edward’s children. That nothing 
can be more improbable than Richard’s having takén no measures 
before he left London to have his nephews murdered, if he had had 
any such intention. That the story of sir James Tirrel, as related 
by sir Thomas More, is a notorious falsehood; sir James Tirrel 
being at that time master of the horse, in which capacity he had 
waiked at Richard’s coronation. That Tirrel’s jealousy of sir 
Richard Ratcliffe is another palpable falsehood; Tirrel being 
already preferred, and Ratcliffe absent. That all that relates to 
sir Robert Brakenbury is no less false: Brakenbury either being 
too good a man to die for a tyrant or murderer, or too bad a man to 
have refused being his accomplice. That sir Thomas More and 
lord Bacon both confess that many doubted whether the two prin- 
ces were murdered in Richard’s days or not; and it certainly never 
was proved that they were murdered by Richard’s order. That sir 
Thomas More relied on nameless and uncertain authority; that it 
appears by dates and facts that his authofities were bad and false; 
that if sir James Tirrel and Dighton had really committed the 
murder, and if Perkin Warbeck had made a voluntary, clear, and 
probable confession of his imposture, there could have remained 
no doubt of the murder. That Green, the nameless page, and Will 
Slaughter, having never been questioned about the murder, there 
is no reason to believe what is related of them in the supposed tra- 
gedy. That sir James Tirrel not being attainted on the death of 
Richard, but having, on the contrary, been employed in great 
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services by Henry the Seventh, it is not probable that he was one 
of the murderers. That lord Bacon owning that Tirrel’s confession 
did not please the king so well as Dighton’s; that Tirrel’s impri- 
sonment and execution some years afterwards for a new treason, of 
which we have no evidence, and which appears to have been mere 
suspicion, destroy all probability of his guilt in the supposed mur- 
der of the children. That the impunity of Dighton, if really guilty, 
was scandalous; and can only be accounted for on the supposition 
of his being a false witness to serve Henry's cause against Perkin 
Warbeck. That the silence of the two archbishops, and Henry’s 
not daring to specify the murder of the princes in the act of 
attainder against Richard, wears all the appearance of their not 
having been murdered. That Richard’s tenderness and kindness to 
the earl of Warwick, proceeding so far as to proclaim him his 
successor, betrays no symptom of that cruel nature which would 
not stick at assassinating any competitor. That it is indubitable 
that Richard’s first idea was to keep the crown but till Edward the 
Fifth should attain the age of twenty-four. That with this view he 
did not create his own son prince of Wales till after he had proved 
the bastardy of his brother’s children. That there is no proof that 
those children were murdered. That Richard made, or intended to 
make, his nephew, Edward the Fifth, walk at his coronation. That 
there is strong presumption, from the parliament roll and from the 
Chronicle of Croyland, that both princes were living some time after 
sir Thomas More fixes the date of their deaths. That when his own 
son was dead, Richard was so far from intending to get rid of his 
wife, that he proclaimed his nephews, first the earl of Warwick, and 
then the earl of Lincoln, his heirs apparent. That there is not the least 
probability of his having poisoned his wife, who died of a languish- 
ing distemper: that no proof was ever intended to be given of it; that 
a bare supposition of such acrime, without proofs or very strong pre- 
sumptions, is scarce ever to be credited. That he seems to have had 
no intention of marrying his niece, but to have amused her with the 
hopes of that match, to prevent her marrying Richmond. That 
Buck would not have dared to quote her letter as extant in the 
earl of Arundel’s library, if it had not been there; that others of 
Buck’s assertions having been corroborated by subsequent disco- 
veries, leave no doubt of his veracity on this; and that letter discul- 


pates Richard from poisoning his wife; and enly shows the impa- 
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tience of his niece to be queen. That it is probable the queen 
dowager knew her second son was living, and connived at the 
appearance of Lambert Simnel, to feel the temper of the nation. 
That Henry the Seventh certainly thought that she and the earl of 
Lincoln were privy to the existence of Richard duke of York, and 
that Henry lived in terror of his appearance. That the different 
conduct of Henry, with regard to Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck, implies how different an opinion he had of them; that, in 
the first case, he used the most natural and most rational methods 
to prove him an impostor; whereas his whole behaviour in Perkin’s 
case was mysterious, and betrayed his belief or doubt that Warbeck 
was the true duke of York. That it was morally impossible for the 
dutchess of Burgundy, at the distance of twenty-seven years, to 
instruct a Flemish lad so perfectly in all that had passed in the 
court of England, that he would not have been detected in a few 
hours. That she could not inform him, nor could he know, what 
had passed in the tower, unless he was the true duke of York. 
That if he was not the true duke of York, Henry had nothing to do 
but to confront him with Tirrel and Dighton, and the imposture 
must have been discovered. That Perkin never being confronted 
with the queen-dowager, and the princesses, her daughters, proves 
that Henry did not dare to trust to their acknowledging him. That 
if he was not the true duke of York, he might have been detected 
by not knowing the queen and princesses, if shown to him, without 
his being told who they were. That it is not pretended that Perkin 
ever failed in language, accent, or circumstances; and that his 
likeness to Edward the Fourth is allowed. That there are gross 
and manifest blunders in his pretended confession. That Henry 
was so afraid of not ascertaining a good account of the purity 
of his English accent, that hé makes him learn English twice 
over. hat lord Bacon did not dare to adhere to this ridiculous ac- 
count; but forges another, though in reality not much more credi- 
ble. That a number of Henry’s best friends, as the lord chamberlain, 
who placed the crown on his head, knights of the garter, and men 
of the fairest characters, being persuaded that Perkin was the true 
duke of York, and dying for that belief, without recanting, makes it 
very rash to deny that he was so. That the proclamation in Rymer’s 
Foedera against Jane Shore, for plotting with the marquis Dorset, 
not with lord Hastings, destroys all the credit of sir Thomas 
More, as to what relates to the latter peer. 
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In short, that Henry’s character, as we have received it from 
his own apologists, is so much worse and more hateful than 
Richard’s, that we may well believe Henry invented and pro- 
pagated by far the greater part of the slanders against Richard; 
that Henry, not Richard, probably put to death the true duke of 
York, as he did the earl of Warwick; and that we are not certain 
whether Edward the Fifth was murdered; nor, if he was, by whose 
order he was murdered. 

After all that has been said, it is scarce necessary to add a word 
on the supposed discovery that was made of the skeletons of the 
two young princes, in the reign of Charles the Second. Two ske- 
letons found in that dark abyss of so many secret transactions, with 
no marks to ascertain the time, or the age of their interment, can 
certainly verify nothing. We must believe both princes died there, 
before we can believe that their bones were found there; and upon 
what that belief can be founded, or how we shall cease to doubt 
whether Perkin Warbeck was not one of those children, I am at a 
loss to guess. 

As little is it requisite to argue on the grants made by Richard 
the Third to his supposed accomplices in that murder, because the 
argument will serve either way. It was very natural that they, 
who had tasted most of Richard’s bounty, should be suspected as 
the instruments of his crimes. But till it can be proved that those 
crimes were committed, it is in vain to bring evidence to show 
who assisted him in perpetrating them. Indeed one knows not 
what to think of the death of Edward the Fiith: one can neither 
entirely acquit Richard of it, nor condemn him; because there are 
no proofs on either side; and though a court of justice would, from 
that defect of evidence, absolve him, opinion may fluctuate back- 
wards and forwards, and at last remain in suspense. 

For the younger brother, the balance seems to incline greatly on 
the side of Perkin Warbeck, as the true duke of York; and if one 
was saved, one knows not how nor why to believe that Richard 
destroyed only the elder. 

We must leave this whole story dark, though not near so dark as 
we found it; and it is perhaps as wise to be uncertain on one portion 
of our history, as to believe so much as is believed in all histories, 
though very probably as falsely delivered to us as the period which 
we have been-here examining. 
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POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

How irresistible is the power of conscience! It is a viper which 
twines itself round the heart, and cannot be shook off. It lays fast 
hold of us; it lies down with us, and stings us in our sleep. It rises 
with us, and preys upon our vitals. Hence ancient moralists com- 
pared an evil conscience to a vulture feeding upon the liver, and 
the pangs that are telt by the one to the throes of the other; sup- 
posing at the same time the vulture’s hunger to be insatiable, and 
this entrail to be most exquisitely sensible of pain, and to grow 
as fast as it is devoured. What can be a stronger representation of 
the most lingering and most acute corporeal pains? Yet, strong as 
it is, it falls greatly short of the anguish of a guilty conscience. 
Imagination, when at rest, cannot conceive the horrors which, 
when troubled, it can excite, or the turiures to which it can give 
birth. 

What must have been the state of mind of Bessus, a native of 
Pelonia, in Greece, when he disclosed the following authenticated 
fact! His neighbours seeing him one day extremely earnest in 
pulling down some birds’ nests, and passionately destroying their 
young, could not help taking notice of it, and upbraiding him with 
his ill nature and cruelty to poor creatures, that, by nestling so 
near him, seemed to court his protection and hospitality; he replied 
that their voice was to him insupportable, as they never ceased 
twitting him with the murder of his father. 

This execrable villany had lain concealed many years, and had 
never been suspected. In all probability it never would have come 
to light, had not the avenging fury of conscience drawn, by these 
extraordinary means, a public acknowledgment of it from the pars 
ricide’s own mouth. 

Bessus is not the only person that has stood self-convicted. 
Though the discovery has not been distinguished by such a strange 
circumstance, many have made a voluntary confession, and sought 
for a refuge from the torments of conscience in death. What a 
lesson for all men to keep a conscience void of offence! 

=== 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN GEBSF. 

Tue following curious circumstance is said to have been sub- 
stantiated by evidence at the assises of York, in England, where 
John Shields and George Nicholson were charged with stealing 
sixteen geese, the property of Mr. Blanchard, of Bulmer. 
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The facts of this case were shortly these:—On Sunday the 3lst 
of October, all the geese of the prosecutor were safe in his field; 
on the following day, sixteen were missing from his flock, part of 
which he found alive at York the same day, in the possession 
of the prisoners, who had been offering them for sale. The prose- 
¢utor, on examining the geese, said he was almost sure they were 
the geese which had been stolen; but in order to attain perfect sa- 
tisfaction, he hit upon the following method:—The geese he had 
lost had been teken from their companions, parents, and relations; 
of course, if brought together, they would recognise each other. 
But not being willing that so important and interesting a point 
should rest on his own evidence and judgment, he took with him 
the constable and another person, whose united testimony would 
not only satisfy the court, but also his neighbours, whom he thought 
rather incredulous on the subject. A chaise was accordingly pro- 
vided for the purpose, and the geese, thus respectively attended, 
returned in triumph to their native place. 

These witnesses proceeded with all sober sadness to detail the 
particulars of this interesting interview. On the arrival of the car- 
riage, the ancient gander came out on the road to welcome the 
approach of his lost family: the cackling of the other geese was 
heard at a distance, and as soon as the captive ones were released 
from their confinement, they hastened with impatience to their 
companions; and here a scene ensued which was not to be describ- 
ed; the mutual congratulations on this occasion were so loud and 
sincere, as to leave no doubt in the minds of these respectable wit- 
nesses, that these geese were indisputably of the same family. 

The effect which this description had on the risible faculties of 
the court and audience may be easier conceived than described. 
Repeated bursts of laughter discomposed the bench, the bar, and 
the audience, and it was a considerable time before gravity could 
be restored. The jury found the prisoners—Guilty. 


As DioGENEs was one day taking his repast at a tavern, he saw 
DEMOSTHENES passing by, and invited him in. Demosthenes refus- 
ed. “ What,” said Diogenes, “ do you object to being in a tavern? 
your master is seen here every day; meaning by this term the 
common people. Thus Diogenes intimated, that the orators and 
declaimers were the slaves of the multitude. 
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A FRAGMENT OF ANCIENT POETRY 
By George Wethers. 
Lorp Ly gallants! tell me this, 
(Though my safe content you weigh not,) 
In your greatness what one bliss 
Have you gain’d that I enjoy not? 
You have honour, you have wealth, 
I have peace, and I have health; 
All the day I merry make, 
And at night no care I take. 


Bound to none my fortune be; 
This or that man’s fall I fear not; 
Him I love that loveth me; 
For the rest a pin I care not. 
You are sad when others chafe, 
And grow merry as they laugh; 
I that hate it, and am free, 
Laugh and weep as pleaseth me. 


You may boast of favours shown, 
Where your service is applied; 
But my pleasures are my own, 
And to no man’s humors tied; 
You oft flatter, soothe, and feign, 
I such baseness do disdain; 
And to none be slave I would, 
Though my fetters might be gold. 


By great titles some believe 
Highest honours are attain’d; 
And yet kings have power to give 
To their fools what these have gain’d 
Where they favour, there they may 
All their names of honour lay; 
But I look not rais’d to be 
Till mine own wing carry me. 


Seek to raise your titles higher, 

They are toys not worth my sorrow; 
Those that we to-day admire, 

Prove the age’s scorn to-morrow: 
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Take your honours; let me find 
Virtue in a free born mind: 

This the greatest kings that be 
Cannot give nor take from me. 


Though I vainly do not vaunt 
Large demesnes to feed my pleasure, 
I have favours where you want, 
That would buy respect with treasure. 
You have lands lie here and there; 
But my wealth is every where; 
And this aideth to my store, 
Fortune cannot make me poor. 


Say you purchase with your pelf 

Some respect where you importune; 

Those may love me for myself, 

That regard you for your fortune. 
Rich, or born of high degree, 
Fools, as well as you, may be; 
But that peace, in which I live, 
No descent nor wealth can give. 


If you boast that you may gain 
The respect of high-born beauties; 
Know I never woo’d in vain, 
Nor preferred scorned duties. 
She I love hath all delight, 
Rosy red with lily white, 
And, who’er your mistress be, 
Flesh and blood as good as she. 


Note of me was never took 
For my woman-like perfections; 
But so like a man I look, 

It hath gain’d me best affections. 
For my love, as many showers 
Have been wept as have for yours; 
And yet none doth me condemn 
For abuse or scorning them. 
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i Though of dainties you have store 
To delight a choicer palate, 

Yet your taste is pleas’d no more 
4 Than is mine in poor sallad. 
You, to please your senses, feed, 
But I eat, good blood to breed, 
And am most delighted then 
When I spend it like a man. 





| Though you lord it over me, 
You in vain thereof have brav’d; 

For those lusts my servants be, 

| Whereunto your minds are slav’d. 
To yourselves you wise appear, 
But, alas! deceiv’d you are; 
You do foolish me esteem, 
And are that which I do seem. 


When your faults I open lay, 
You are mov’d and mad with vexing; 
But you ne’er could do or say 
Aught to drive me to perplexing. 
Therefore my despised power 
Greater is by far than your; 
And, whate’er you think of me, 
In your minds you poorer be. 


You are pleased more or less 
No men well or ill report you, 
' i And show discontentedness 

When the times forbear to court you. 
That in which my pleasures be, 
No man can divide from me; 
And my care it adds not to, 
W hatso others say or do. 


Be not proud, because you view 
You by thousands are attended; 

For, alas! it is not you, 

But your fortune that’s befriended 
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Where I show of love have got, } 
Such a danger fear I not; r 
Since they nought can seek of me, 
But for love belov’d to be. | 





When your hearts have every thing, 
You are pleasantly dispos’d; 
But I can both laugh and sing, 
Though my foes have me inclos’d. 
Yea, when dangers me do hem, 
I delight in scorning them, 
More than you in your renown, 
Or a king can in his crown. 


You so bravely domineer 
Whilst the sun upon you shineth; 
Yet, if any storm appear, 
Basely then your mind declineth, 
But or shine, or rain, or blow, 
I my resolutions know. 
Living, dying, thrall, or free, . 
At one height my mind shall be. 


When in thraldom I have lain, 
Me not worth your thought you prized; 
But your malice was in vain, 
For your favours I despised. 
And, howe’er you value me, 
I with praise shall thought of be, 
When the world esteems you not, 
And your names shall be forgot. 


In these thoughts my riches are; 
Now though poor or mean you deem me, 
I am pleas’d, and do not care 
How the times or you esteem me. 
For those toys that make you gay, 
Are but play-games for a day; 
And when Nature claims her due, 
I as brave shall be as you. 
Vot. Ill. Y 
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PROLOGUE 
Fi To the new dramatic entertainment of “Not at Home’ 
| j Our author, anxious for your approbation, 
i Has sent me here by way of preparation; 
But undetermin’d still what means to use 
hi To recommend this bantling of his muse, 
| | From thought to thought with double haste he rov’d, 

a As fancy led, or judgment disapprov’d: 
' | I could not bear to see him thus perplex’d, 
So cried, “ I’ll take your title for my text.” 
At home, or not at home—Oh! ’tis a theme 
As vast as folly’s never-failing stream. 
Why, vot at home’s the voice of modern days, 
Which every age, and sex, and rank, dispiays; 
And coxcombs, from the ’prentice to the peer, 
Disdain the limits of their proper sphere. 

Observe my lord—the copy of his groom— 
In all the scenes of vulgar life at home; 
At home to all the pugilistic train, 
Lord of the ring, and hero of the rein: 
But not at home when tradesmen would be paid, 
Or worth and genius supplicate his aid; 
And least at home, oh mean! and grovelling mind! 
In that high station which his birth assign’d. 
In those dull moments when ennui prevails, 
And beaux forget to call, and scandal fails, 
What dame of fashion e’er can condescend 

At home the solitary hours to spend? 

i At home! oh monstrous! is there then no way 
To kill the languor of the irksome day? 
Call my barouche! [’ll drive to lady Bloom: 
Our mutual watchword still is—.Vor at home: 
And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature! 
Whose suppers we endure from mere good nature. 
Brisk at his post, and practis’d in reply, 
The powder’d footman tells the ready lie; 
Not so the simple lad just come to town, 
Scarce half a coxcomb, more than half a clown, 
With awkward shame he turns his head away, 
And blushing stammers—.Vo? at home to-day 
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To Bond-street next, to cheapen fans and laces, 
Or buy at Overton’s the loves and graces. 

These follies drive away the morning spleen; 
Rout, opera, concert, close the evening scene. 
Thus having trod the giddy circle o’er, 

Till fashion falls, and folly charms no more, 
Listless and tir’d, at length she condescends 

To pass one night at home—but sees her friends. 
Forth fly a thousand cards, and each conveys 

Her summons, couch’d in true laconic phrase: 
Her ladyship at home!—Well! view her there: 
Order your coach at ten to Berkeley square; 
Along the crowded staircase force your way, 
Where costly flowers their mingled sweets display; 
Approach the long saloon, where, blazing bright, 
Rich chandeliers refract the varied light. 

Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 

All Egypt’s monsters grinning at her side, 

*Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and Rome, 
In tawdry pomp—my lady is at home. 

While these gay scenes her restless thoughts employ, 
She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy; 

With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 

And sighs that—Happiness—is not at home. 

Not such their home whom love has taught to know 
From that blest source what real transports flow. 
Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens life; 

It speaks the warm affection of a wife, 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee, 

In all the playful grace of infancy; 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race: 

Oh! ’tis a.word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell; 
He, who long distant from his native land, 

Feels at her name his eager soul expand: 
Whether as Patriot, Husband, Father, Friend, 
To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend; 
And still he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Life’s choicest blessings center all—at Aome 
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COCK FIGHTING. 

THE origin of cock-fighting is thus truly and classically record- 
ed: When Themistocles led an army of his countrymen against 
their barbarian neighbours, he beheld two cocks engaging in furious 
combat. The spectacle was not lost upon him; he made his forces 
halt, and thus addressed them: “ These cocks, my gallant soldiery, 
are not fighting for their country, their paternal gods, nor do they 
endure this for the monuments of their ancestors, for their offspring, 
or for the sake of glory in the cause of liberty; the only motive is, 
that the one is heroically resolved not to yield to the other.” This 
impressive harangue rekindled their valor, and led them to con- 
quest. After their decisive victories over the Persians and Athe- 
nians, it was decreed by law, that one day should be set apart in 
every year for the public exhibition of cock-fighting, at the ex- 
pense of the state. 


GARRICK AND JOHNSON, 


Mr. Garrick was once present with Dr. Jonnson at the table 
of a nobleman, where, amongst other guests, was one, of whose 
near connexions some disgraceful anecdote was then in circulation. 
It had reached the ears of Johnson, who, after dinner, took an op- 
portunity of relating it in the most acrimonious manner. Garrick, 
who sat next to him, pinched his arm, trod upon his toe, and made 
use of other means to interrupt the thread of his narration; but all 
was in vain. The doctor proceeded, and when he had finished his 
story, he turned gravely round to Garrick, of whom before he had 
taken no notice whatever. “ Thrice,” said he, “ Davy, have you 
trod upon my toe; thrice have you pinched my arm; and now, 
if what I have related be a falsehood, convict me before this com- 
pany.” Garrick replied not a word; but he frequently declared 
afterwards, that he never felt so much perturbation, even when he 
met “ his father’s ghost.” 


CURIOUS HOAX 

Tue neighbourhood of Bedford-street, Covent-Garden, was latels 
the scene of much confusion. Some wag had taken the trouble of 
going to different tradespeople, and of ordering various articles 
of furniture, and of other descriptions, to be sent to the house 
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of Mr. Griffith, an apothecary in that street. At an early hour 
in the morning, carpets, boxes of candles, articles of household 
furniture, &c. were sent. The family being out of town, and no 
person but the maid servant at home, she of course refused to 
receive them; the consequence was, that the porters were obliged 
to take up their loads and walk home again, amid the jeers of an 
immense concourse of people, assembled to witness this curious 
hoax. Fresh arrivals in the course of the day induced the crowd 
still to remain: among these arrivals were a patent mangle, an 
enormous large rocking cradle, three wagon loads of coals, &c. At 
length, to complete the joke, at the dining hour, eight fost-chaises, 
from different parts of the country, with some of the most intimate 
friends of Mr. Griffith, all anxious, having received cards of invita- 
tion for that purpose, to taste his poultry andgame; but the popu- 
lace made game of them, and, disappointments being the order of 
the day, the horses’ heads were turned, and the guests departeck 
The arrival of goods continued till a late hour in the evening. 


INSTANCE OF STRENGTH, 
Exemplified in the person of King John the First of Portugal. 

Joun was so secure in the affections of his subjects, that he 
frequently walked abroad without any attendant. In one of his 
morning perambulations, he chanced to observe an old man who 
was lame and blind, at the opposite side of a rivulet, waiting till 
some one came to guide his steps over a plank thrown across it. 
As there was no one at hand but the king, he instantly approach- 
ed, threw him on his shoulder, and carried him, tn that posture, to 
the end of the next road. The poor man, surprised at the ease with 
which he was carried, exclaimed, “ I wish Don John had a legion 
of such stout fellows to humble the pride of the Castilians, who 
deprived me of the use of my leg.” 

Here, at the request of the king, he gave a short account of the 
several actions in which he had been engaged. In the sequel, his 
majesty recollected that this was Fonseca, the brave soldier who 
had courageously fought by his side in the memorable battle of 
Aljubarrotta, that fixed the crown on his head. Grieved to see him 
in such a distressed state, he desired him to call next morning at 
the royal palace, to know how he came to be neglected by his 
servants in power. “ Who shall I inquire for?’ quoth the brave 
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i Belisarius. “ For your gallant companion in the battle of Alju- 
‘ 















| barrotta,” replied the king, departing. 

| A person who stood at a distance, and who witnessed the scene, 
| shortly after accosted Fonseca, and informed him of what his so- 
at vereign had done. “ Ah,” said he, when he recovered his sur- 
\ prise, “1 am now convinced of the truth of what has so often 
\ ; been asserted, the shoulders of monarchs are certainly accustomed 
| | ) to bear great burdens. I rejoice in having devoted the prime of 
ay. my life to the service of one who, like the prince of Uz, is legs to 
I the lame, and eyes to the blind.” 


Dr. HenNIKER being in private conversation with the late earl 
of Chatham, his lordship asked him, amongst other questions, how 
he defined wit. “ My lord,” said the doctor, “ wit is like what a 
pension would be, given by your lordship to your humble ser- 
vant,—a good thing well applied.” 




























PARENTAL DIGNITY. 

Wuewn Lawrence Celsus was elected Doge, in the year 1631, 
his father, who was still living, evinced on the occasion a most 

t singular weakness of mind. 

This old man, thinking himself much superior to his son, could 
not condescend to be uncovered in his presence; and not being 
able to avoid it, without failing of that respect which was due to 
the chief of the state, he determined to go always bareheaded. 

This conduct of a person otherways respectable, only afforded the 
nobles a subject for ridicule, without making any impression on 

their minds. But the doge, much hurt to see that his father had 
, t made himself an object of raillery by his absurd behaviour, ordered 
a cross to be put in the front of the cap which he wore as doge. His 
father had not the least objection to resume the use of a cap; and, 
whenever he saw his son, he would take it off, saying thus: * It is 
the cross which I salute, and not my son; for having given him 
life, he should be interior to me.” 

Fabius Maximus, the Roman dictator, thought very differently 
to the doge’s tather. This great man went on horseback to meet 
his son, Quintius Fabius Maximus, who had just been created 
consul. The young man seeing his father approach him, without 
descending from his horse, commanded him to dismount. Fabius 
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immediately obeyed, and embraced his son. “ It rejoices me,” i 
said he, “ to see that you conduct yourself like a consul.” 

This fierce Roman thought it more honourable to have a son 4 
who knew how tc maintain his dignity, than to see himself respect- : 
ed by the first magistrate of the republic. 


















MAGNANIMITY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


THE uncommon method which Gustavus Adolphus, king of 4 
Sweden, employed to obtain the friendship of Banier, so cele- i 
brated for his attachment to this prince, and distinguished for the 
many victorious battles he fought, deserves to be recorded. Perhaps 
there never was a king who adopted such means to get a friend. 

Gustavus’s father, Charles the Tenth, whose reign was marked 
with cruelty, killed Banier’s father. One day when Gustavus was 
hunting with the young Banier, he requested him to quit the 
chase, and ride with him into a wood. When they came into a 
thick part of it, the king alighted from his horse, and said to 
Banier, “ My father was the death of yours. If you wish to revenge 
his death by mine, kill me immediately; if not, be my friend for ever.” 
Banier, overcome by his feelings, and astonished at such mag- 
nanimity, threw himself at Gustavus’s feet, and swore eternal 
friendship for him. 
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Tue following account of the discovery of a book is very re- 
markable. It is contained in a letter from Dr. Samuel Ward, then 
master of Sydney College, Cambridge, to Archbishop Usher, dated 
June 27, 1626. 

There was the last week a codfish brought from Colchester to 
our market to be sold: in the cutting up of which, there was found 
in the maw of the fish a thing that was hard, which proved to be a 
book bound in parchment; the leaves were glewed together with 
a jelly; and being taken out, it did smell much at first, but after 
washing it, Mr. Mede did look into it. It was printed, and he 
formed a table of the contents. The book was intitled “ A Prepara- 
tion to the Cross.” Now it is found to have been made by Richard 
Tracey, of whom Boyle makes mention, and says that he flourish- 
ed in 1550. 

The book so recovered, was published the following year, with — 
this quaint title, “ Vox Piscis; or, the Book Fish: containing three 
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treatises which were found in the belly of a codfish, in Cambridge 
M market, on Midsummer eve last, 1626.” 12mo. 


—_——— 


Tue British obituaries, for 1809, mention the death and give 
hf the character of a curious personage well known to mariners. 
“ Died,” says the European MacGazine, “a heroine of some 





















celebrity, distinguished by the name of Irn1sH NELL, in Well- 
} court, Wapping. Her house had long been a friendly asylum for 
1 yf) travellers of every description. The inhabitant of the frozen re- 
he gions, and the negro from the sultry clime of Ethiopia, often 
I 4 sought refuge under her roof. Jews, Turks, Christians and Pagans 
| received the same welcome. Their accommodation was liberal, on 
reasonable terms; and, unlike many who keep lodging houses for 
the reception of foreigners, she seldom practised an imposition. 
In her will, she requested to be buried in her best clothes, and left 
five pounds, as an indemnity to the parish, in case the penalty 
should be exacted of them for suffering her to be interred in 
linen. The remains of poor Nell were interred in Stepney burial 
ground, in the presence of a great number of mourners. The fol- 
lowing epitaph has been written on her head-stone: 
‘ Flashy Nell, of old Wapping, lies under this clay, 
In a new gown and petticoat ee out quite gay; 


Death call’d at her lodgings; she put on her best; 
He took her away, to his dwelling of rest. 
















Tue following ludicrous anecdote is related of Francis the First, 
king of France. This prince, who was a great patron of literature, 
was, on his return from divine service to dinner, presented by some 

i distinguished poet with an elegant efiigram. This the king read 
whilst he was dining, and declared to those about him, that he had 
never been more agreeably feasted than by this efigram. One of 
the courtiers hearing his master make this declaration, hastened to 
the kitchen, and calling the cook to him, asked what this efigram 
was which he had dressed for the king, imagining it to be some new 
and dainty dish. The cook denying that he had sent up any new dish, 
the courtier was so provoked that he beat the cook, and the matter 
was finally brought before the king to determine, who did not fail 
heartily to laugh at the courtier’s stupidity. 
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Tue following little poem, written by a celebrated traveller 
through the United States, was recited by Mr. FENNEL at the Ma- 
sonic Hall, and, receiving from his elegant delivery every advantage 
the author could desire, was heard with great pleasure and applause. 
The famous Natural Bridge of Virginia is the subject, of which the 
author of the poem says, “ The vestiges of Roman grandeur and 
Athenian elegance fade into insignificance before the miraculous 
pile of nature, embosomed between two hills, in the deep solitudes of 
Virginia. As the vision of the bridge bursts on the eye, you are rapt 
in admiration. The majesty and grace combined in the arch, through 
which the blue expanse of heaven is visible; the huge masses of rock 
lying in wild disorder in the stream, and producing a rippling which 
alone disturbs the solitude of the place; the whole scene fills the mind 
with unspeakable amazement, and impresses it with a conviction, 
that the hand which raised the structure was divine.” 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE A POEM 
When Fancy from the azure skies, 
On earth came down, before unseen; 
She bade the, wondrous structure rise, 
And haply chose this sylvan scene. 
The Graces too, with sprightly air, 
Assisted in the work divine; 
The arch they form’d with nicest care, 
And made the murm’ring stream incline. 
Then Fancy, from the pile above, 
Would gaze with rapture, bending o’er; 
And charm’d, behold the streamlet rove, 
While Echo mock’d its feeble roar. 
And here, perhaps, the Indian stood, 
With uplift hands, and eye amaz’d, 
As sudden, from the devious wood, 
He first upon the fabric gaz’d! 
See Tadmor’s domes and halls of state 
In undistinguish’d ruin lie; 
See Rome’s proud empire yield to fate, 
And claim the mournful pilgrim’s sigh. 
But while relentless time impairs 
The monuments of crumbling art, 
This pile unfading beauty wears, 
Eternal in its every part! 
Vou. III. Z 
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THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 
For March, 1811. 


1 Friday Ist, Richard Coeur de Lion—Spanish Barber—Irish Wi- 
dow. For the benefit of Mrs. Wilmot. 
2 Saturday 2d, Surrender of Calais—Scheming Lieutenant. For the 
, benefit of Mr. Hardinge. 
3 Monday 4th, Merchant of Venice—Harlequin in the Moon—Old 


Maid. For the benefit of Mrs. Francis. 
4 Wednesday 6th, Coriolanus—Poor Soldier. For the benefit of Mr. 
Robbins, architect and scene painter. 
§ Friday 8th, Alexander the,Great—Shelty’s Frolic—Children in 
the Wood. For the benefit of Mrs. Seymour. 
Saturday 9th, John Bull—Valentine and Orson. 
7 Monday 11th, Town and Country—Le Foret Noire—Mayor of Gar- 
rat. For the benefit of Master Whale. 
8 Wednesday 13th, Adrian and Orilla—Harlequin in the Moon—High 
life below stairs. For the benefit of Mrs. Twaits. 
9 Friday 15th, Poor Gentleman—Half an hour after Supper—Span- 
ish Barber. For the benefit of Miss White. 
10 Saturday 16th, Gustavus Vasa (Gustavus by a gentleman being his 
first appearance on any stage)—Forty Thieves. 


oO 


11 Monday 18th, Reconciliation—Columbus. 
12 Wednesday 20th, Busy Body—Blue Beard. 
13 Monday 25th, Richard the Third (Richard, Mr. COOKE, his first 


appearance in Philadelphia)—The Review. 

14 Wednesday 27th, Richard the Third (Richard, Mr. Cooke, his second 
appearance )—Matrimony. se 

15 Friday 29th, Man of the World (Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, Mr. 
Cooke, his third appearance )—Hunter of the Alps. 

16 Saturday 30th, Merchant of Venice (Shylock, Mr. Cooke, his fourth 
appearance )—Budget of Blunders. 





GUSTAVNUS VASA. 
In the history of our stage, the present may be called the season 
of novelties. Among those we have to commemorate is a young 
candidate for histrionic fame, who, on the sixteenth of this month, 
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appeared (for the first time on any stage) in the character of 
Gustavus Vasa. This gentleman is, we understand, a native of 
America; and, on many accounts, lays claim to our particular 
attention and to the fostering protection of the public. Though 
labouring under grievous disadvantages, his performance manifest- 
ed natural powers, upon which we expect to have many future 
opportunities of expatiating with pleasure and with praise. For 
though agitated to an excess we never before witnessed, he dis- 
closed qualifications which nothing but unpardonable neglect, or 
incurable complexional diffidence, can prevent from raising him to 
a very respectable rank on the stage. He, however, showed much 
less judgment in his selecting the part of Gustavus than in his 
reading it; since, in the whole round of acting plays, we cannot 
think of one less calculated to set off a young beginner to ad- 
vantage. 

The most prominent qualifications for the stage which this 
gentleman enjoys is a voice of most singular excellence—clear 
as a bell—musical, full toned, strong, and of great compass. He 
has besides a very handsome face, and is finely moulded in that 
seat of gracefulness, the chest and shoulders. In his utterance of 
the speeches, he manifested judgment: but the novelty of his situa- 
tion weighed heavily upon his spirits, and fettered his action. 

Exclusive of the recommendations we have mentioned, there is 
one our young candidate possesses to an excess almost unexampled; 
we mean Mopestry; which, though it obstructed his efforts on 
that night, and in all likelihood will do so a few nights more, is 
so universally observed to be the associate of real merit, that we 
cannot help considering it, in the case of this gentleman, as an 
infallible prognostic of success. Having heard, from the best au- 
thority in the theatre, the painful state of his feelings on that occa- 
sion, we are astonished that he was able to go through the character 
at all; and much more so, that he should disclose such strong proofs 
of talent, that we have no hesitation in predicting he will one 
day be an ornament to our stage. Industry, which we are informed 
he possesses, the aid of a good dancing master, and the practice of 
a season or two, will enable him to display that fine voice of his 
with credit to himself, advantage to the managers, and delight te 
the public. : 

To hope that we can reason away those exquisitely painful feel- 
ings which arise from complexienal modesty, were absurd; as well” 
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might we reason down a fever, or argue away the complexion of 
our hair; yet it may do much towards abating the rigor of their 
dominion over us to reflect, that, however inconvenient or obstruc- 
tive it may be at first, modesty never fails to inlist the esteem and 
partiality of mankind in its favour; and that, though it should 
occasionally diminish the powers of the possessor, it in an equal 
degree operates as a charm upon the opinion and affections of 
those who witness its effects. 

We shall! now bid adieu to our young Gustavus, first begging 
leave to offer to his consideration a few words taken from a letter 
of the illustrious Burke to a person he honoured with his pa- 
tronage, but whose modesty obstructed his advancement in life. 
After expatiating upon the young gentleman’s talents, he goes on 
and says, “ but this is too big for your modesty. Oh! this modesty, 
in time and place, is a charming virtue, and the grace of all other 
virtues: Bur 1T Is, SOMETIMES, THE WORST ENEMY THEY HAVE.” 





MR. COOKE. 

On Monday, the 25th instant, the people of Philadelphia were 
gratified with the long wished for sight of this great actor. Satur- 
day being the day appointed for taking seats in the boxes, the 
dawning of the day presented the portico of the theatre filled with 
people, some of whom had sat up there the whole night, for the 
purpose of insuring seats. In a short time they became clamorous, 
riot succeeded to clamors, and the opening, or rather the forcing 
of the doors, presented a spectacle which though at the time rather 
too serious to some, was to all but those personally concerned as 
ridiculous as can well be imagined; while the opposite side. of 
Chesnut street was lined with a concourse of spectators piled 
upon each other’s shoulders, and gaping at the scuffle as if the 
theatre were on fire. After much shouldering and brawling, some 
contusions of pericrania, and divers rents of christian gabardine, 
the boxes were taken; and all object of contest being thus removed, 
the crowd retired full fraught with the interesting intelligence, and 
impatient to entertain themselves and bore their friends with the 
important recital. 

Yorick’s Diego, he who, as Sterne relates in his Tristram Shandy, 
set Strasburgh in an uproar with his nose, did not more exclu- 
sively occupy the mouths and ears of that famous city than did 
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Cooke those’of this. It was one o’clock in the morning before the 
name ceased to reverberate through the city, and “ have you got 
a seat!—-How shall I get a seat?—How shall I contrive to see 
him?—QOh I shall never see him!—Dear me, I shall never get 
a seat!—I’d give ten dollars for a seat!—Alas, he'll go away 
before I see him!—Will he play Richard again?—What an un- 
fortunate creature I am!—I shall never see Cooke in Richard!”— 
with similar questions and lamentations; and little else were heard 
throughout Philadelphia all the evening of Saturday; those who went 
to bed dreamed of Cooke; and there is good reason to apprehend 
that this very extraordinary personage employed a larger share of 
the Sunpay thoughts and conversation of our city than was con- 
sistent with strict piety. As it fares with some British kings, whose 
bodies are deposited at Westminster Abbey while their hearts are 
locked up at Windsor, so it fared with many a janty spark and 
lady fair, whose pretty persons were disposed through our various 
churches, while their hearts were locked up with Richard and his 
horse in the play-house. 

On opening the doors on Monday evening the tumult was as 
great and the struggles to get places no less, than those of Satur- 
day. The conduct of the managers on the occasion was praise- 
worthy: they would not allow a ticket to be sold till five o’clock, 
with a view to the persons who had taken boxes being enabled to 
get into their seats without interruption; nor would they suffer 
more tickets to be disposed of than would suffice to fill the house. 
When the hour for admission came however, the doors were 
so blocked up and beset that the managers dpened the back door 
and gave the ladies access to their boxes across the stage. 

It was not altogether unreasonable to think as many people did. 
that there could be but one opinion formed upon Cooke’s perform- 
ance of Richard; and that he who in the theatres of London, Dublin 
and Edinburgh had torn the laurel from every rival’s brow and kept 
it firmiy on his own for many years, would, though he might not 
please every individual, have escaped ungracious and inhospitable 
censure in this country, where, sooth to say, a first rate performer 
of Richard had never before been seen.* Nevertheless we thought 
differently; and there arg those who, before Cooke came here, heard 


* Though Cooper and Hodgkinson displayed much spirit in Gloster, and 
Mr. Fennell speaks it (and what does he not?) elegantly, we cannot truly . 
call any of them first rate Richards 
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us remark, that there were in Philadelphia many to whom the very 
excellence of that actor, and the universality of his fame, would 
serve as motives for censure; and that the probability was that 
Garrick, if he were alive, and were to appear on our stage, 
would by some be thought an actor inferior even to Cooke—for no 
other reason but because he was a better. He has yet much of our 
common nature to learn who does not know that the affectation of 
knowledge and discernment is one of the resources of ignorance; 
that men are pretty generally disposed to appear wise in proportion 
to their want of wisdom, and that those who wish to set up as dealers 
in sagacity, without having any stock in trade, are vastly fond of 
paradoxes, as things the failure in which they think leaves them at 
worst no lower than they were before. In the intellectual as in the 
commercial world, he who sets up business on false capital may 
be a bankrupt, but cannot possibly lose any thing. 

Besides, in the endless diversity of human opinion, the same 
object will not only strike two different persons of sound judgment 
as not the same, but will strike the judicious, and the injudicious 
as being diametrically opposite. Even men eminent for learning 
and genius have been led away from common sense and truth by 
the will-o-the-wisp suggestions of exorbitant vanity, and a meta- 
physical paradox hunter would rather wheedle his neighbour into 
the crater of Vesuvius than let his perverted pride go unsatiated. 
To acknowledge that there is any thing of which we cannot judge 
as well as any other person, is a pill too bitter for some of us to 
swallow; and there are multitudes utterly incompetent to many 
of the meanest offices in life, who would yet be highly affronted 
with any one that doubted their capacity, or, as they would call it, 
their rigas, to decide at once upen questions which would make 
wise men hesitate and puzzle the most learned. 

Moreover, that kind, or as the phrase is, that school of acting 
which began with Garrick, and lay in a trance since his death til 
Cooke revived 1, was almost as unknown to this country, till Cooke 
visited us, as it was to Great Britain before the appearance of Gar- 
rick; and with many here it is as it was with Partridge, in Tom 
Jones,—thev can see no merit in Cooke as an actor, because he 
does exactiv what a man in real lite would do if he were in the 
si? cation of the character he represents. To some palates molasses 


is preferable to sallad as a condiment. Habit makes ix soz and the 


sarcastic, biting Gloster himself ts disgusting unless he be _ 
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very sweet fellow. Besides we may see Nature every day in the 
open streets and fields for nothing: why then pay a dollar, and get 
a squeezing, for seeing it on the stage? for we see little else in 
Cooke. 

Since then there are wisewoulds, who impeach the judgment of 
Cooke’s admirers, and set up their opinions against the nearly 
uflanimous voice of the most luminous and learned critics in 
this country and Great Britain, it becomes more than ever in- 
cumbent on the public critic not only to assert and promulgate his 
opinion, but to establish his decisions by fair reasoning. The task 
is laborious,—it is unexpected too; but it is one we undertake 
with readiness; not with the vain hope of convincing those who, 
taking their own will for their warrant, not reason for their guide, 
would rather remain to doomsday in error, than own they could 
possibly be wrong; but to lend the light which experience has put 
in our hands to those who have not yet been in the way of acquir- 
ing it, and to warn them against having too much faith in the judg- 
ment of those heaven-born critics, who pretend to know all things 
while they have most things yet to learn. In order to do justice to 
the actor, we must accompany him, step by step, through the 
character, and compare his representation of it with the evident 
drift and intention of the poet. 


Though Richard is styled an historical play, the character of 


Gloster is, as much as Prospero, Falstaff, or Mercutio, a mere 
creation of Shakspeare’s wonderworking fancy. How far it com- 
ported, in a moral view, with justice or integrity, to calumniate 
Richard the Third, we will not here insist upon. Perhaps our bard 
was really led astray by fragments of old stories, as to the character 
of Richard; but there is reason to apprehend that his object was to 
please Queen Elizabeth, by slandering the house of York, rather 
than to investigate truth, which would have fastened the crimes he 
gives to Richard on the character of her grandfather, Henry the 
Seventh. 

As a dramatic poet, Shakspeare’s main object in the composition 
of Richard seems to be this:—to exhibit in the strongest colors the 
unlimited powers of stupendous intellect when united with stupend- 
ous courage. To this end he forms a monster who, to the pollution 
of every crime that can make man noxious to man and offensive to 
God, adds the most disgusting personal deformity, and yet renders 
him terribly great, and admirable and sublimely attractive, by the 
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mere force of valor, which nothing can dismay, and of intellect 
capacious of every thing. These are the fundamental parts of the 
composition which a true philosophic actor like Cooke will take for 
his guide; arising from them as corollaries the more minute con- 
siderations present themselves: among those are a continual, evi- 
dent consciousness in Gloster of his own superior powers, and, 
arising from that again, the most ineffable contempt for the under- 
standing of all other persons. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s opinion to the contrary, it may 
be doubted whether in any of his works Shakspeare has evinced 
more consummate genius, more profound knowledge of the human 
heart, more invention in devising extraordinary yet natural con- 
junctures, or more dexterity in making them productive of after 
effect, than in this of Richard. May we not say too that in making, 
like another Prometheus, and animating with fire not stolen from 
heaven but borrowed from hell, this being of his own, of which 
there was no prototype in history or romance to guide him, he has 
displayed a spirit of prophecy? The time was, and that not long 
ago, when Shakspeare’s Gloster was considered as a composition 
which not only never had, but could not in the nature of things 
have an exemplar: yet when we come to analyse that same compo- 
sition, and compare its constituent parts article by article with 
those of the tyrant who now tramples Europe under foot, we shall 
not find one wanting in either that belongs not to the other, not even 
excepting the wonderful command of temper which, when it suits 
his purpose, Shakspeare’s monster displays, but which, like that 
of our modern Gloster, was evidently not natural to him. 

Gloster’s first appearance is in the tower, whither he comes for 
the purpose of cutting off, as he avows, the captive king: “ My 


Airst stceft shall be on Henry’s head.” Mr. Cooke’s face, person, de- 


portment, and utterance of that fine soliloquy were all Richard, and 
his entrance was hailed with repeated volleys of plaudits. In soli- 
loquy Cooke is allowed, even by his adversaries, to stand wholly 
unrivalled: he seems really alone; and if ever any actor better than 
all others conveyed the most perfect idea of self-conference, that 
actor is Cooke. Yet in this soliloguy he seemed to have fallen 
short of the expectation of the audience, to which, truly, so extra- 
vagantly high was it raised, no man that ever lived could possibly 
come up. 


In this admirable speech Gloster gives a partial view of has 
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nature, and gains a sort of admiration by his total disregard of 
mere external personal beauty and ornament. This he evinces 
by the levity with which he treats his own manifold deformity, 
and his derision of the fripperies of “ this piping time of peace.” 


Instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers aimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 


Never were features and voice more happily associated than Mr. 
Cooke’s for the production of that impression which Shakspeare 
meant to effect by this speech; and the very harshness of his voice 
contributed to the perfection of it, particularly in the lines 


Then, since this earth affords no joy 
But to command, to check, and overbear such 
As are of happier person than myself. 


The next scene presents Gloster in the chamber with Henry; and 
here it was that the audience were first compelled to make an unani- 
mous acknowledgment of the actor’s superior powers. To those who 
had never before seen character delineated with all its adjuncts, or 
passion exhibited, not by mere verbal recital, but by its corporead 
indications, the action of Cooke in this scene must have been an 
extraordinary—a novel spectacle. The matchless expression of his 
countenance, in which one might read impatience and conscious 
guilt with fury and hatred, rendered more terrible by occasional 
gleams of derision and contempt, while Henry accuses him of his 
barbarous crimes, so pertectly identified the monster intended by 
the poet, and rendered the whole soul of the tyrant so visible, that 
his perception must be dull indeed who could not understand the 
eharacter from the actor’s looks alone; yet were these not more ex- 
pressive or appropriate than his actions. His fiddling with his sword, 
the quivering of his lip and under jaw, the convulsive starting of 
his muscles, the clawing with his fingers, and the universal agita- 
tion produced throughout his whole frame by the violence of his 
passion, bid defiance to every attempt at description. His impa- 
tience and the fellness of his purpose were marked with more 
singular emphasis by his play with his sword, than by any other 
single circumstance: instead of putting his right hand to it every 
now and then as others do, he fiddled with the hilt with his left, hig 
thumb beating upon it with convulsive agitation. 
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That profound philosopher, Dr. Johnson, has somewhere laid it 
down as a moral postulate, that to be at once merry and malicious 
is an indication of the most consummate badness of heart. In his 
composition of Gloster Shakspeare has taken care not to omit this 
ingredient. Not merely insensible to feeling and inaccessible to 
remorse, he is sportive in the very act of perpetrating murder, 
and seems to laugh in triumph at his own villanies. Having killed 
the good king he derides him, and treats him, even in death, 
with bitter, sneering irony. 


What!—Will th’ aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground?——I] thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death! 


In these cruel effusions, and indeed through the whole of the 
speech, the concomitant looks, action and expression of Cooke 
were inimitably great, striking and characteristic. 

In the whole of that speech Mr. Cooke, whose felicity in soliloquy 
is unequivocally acknowledged, seemed not to strike some of the 
audience so forcibly as might have been expected. The colloquial 
familiarity of his speaking was caviere to the multitude. It had too 
much nature in it, and too little molasses. 

Habituated to consider his deformity as an exclusion from the 
pale of human nature, Gloster treats all others as if they were be- 
ings of a different species. Varying his means according to the 
character of each, he, by persuasion, flattery, or terror, makes them 
the instruments of his policy, and, even while he flatters, despises 
them. From the constant exercise of dissimulation, and the natural 
versatility of his genius, he derives such a facility in feigning, that 
he can assume as many shapes as Proteus. In all these changes, to 
let the real man be a little seen, and, through the assumed form, to 
disclose the internal workings of Richard’s heart, so as to render 
thein intelligible to his auditors, requires in an actor, not only 
the most nice intellectual discrimination, but a rare flexibility of 
feature and the most powerful physiognomical expression. Natu- 
rally fierce and irascible, Gloster can subdue his passion when 
necessary: but the struggle within is violent. To mark this to the 
eyes of the audience, and yet to preserve the necessary dissimula- 
tien, requires powers such as few actors have ever possessed, even 
in a limited measure, none that we have ever seen in a degree at all 
equal to Cooke. How exquisitely fine, how minutely characteristic, 
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was his transition in the first scene of the second act! He is delibe- 
rating with himself in soliloquy on lady Anne’s disinclination to 
see him, and his own personal unfitness for love, when a lieutenant 
entering hastily addresses him 


Lieut. My lord, I beg your grace—— 


Too intent upon the subject of his contemplation to brook inter- 
ruption, he takes fire, 


Glost. Begone, fellow! I’m not at leisure. 
Lieut. My lord, the king your brother’s taken ill. 


No sooner does this intelligence reach his ear than his whole frame 
and face undergo an instantaneous change. Every symptom of 
brutal roughness and overbearing ferocity is dismissed from his 
countenance, and succeeded by a mixed expression of diabolical 
transport and fawning kindness, while bending to the lieutenant he 
replies in a softened, friendly tone of voice, 


I'll wait on him: leave me—/friend! 


nor was this more impressive than the wild rapture which beamed 
from his eyes when, the lieutenant being gone, he exclaimed 


Ha! Edward taken ill! 


or the murderous spirit that broke forth in the tone of voice, the 
utterance, and the savage look, with which he said 


Would he were wasted, marrow—bones—and all. 


As the celebrated courtship scene with lady Anne is perhaps the 
boldest in conception, the most difficult to reconcile to reason, and 
yet the most successfully executed that ever entered the imagina- 
tion of a poet, so we may venture to affirm that the performance of 
it by Cooke may be reckoned among the most masterly specimens 
of the histrionic art. 

In contemplating this extraordinary scene, the first thing that 
strikes us is the boldness and unblushing effrontery of Gloster, in 
daring, under such circumstances, to address or even to entertain a 
hope of winning her. Never sure was there a conjuncture of such dif- 
ficulty propounded; and, after wondering how Gloster could so much 
as imagine it possible, we are at a loss to conceive by what practi- 
cable means he can hope to accomplish it. For the solution of this 
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doubt we must, in the first instance, resort to Richard’s opinion of, 
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That profound philosopher, Dr. Johnson, has somewhere laid it 
down as a moral postulate, that to be at once merry and malicious 
is an indication of the most consummate badness of heart. In his 
composition of Gloster Shakspeare has taken care not to omit this 
ingredient. Not merely insensible to feeling and inaccessible to 
remorse, he is sportive in the very act of perpetrating murder, 
and seems to laugh in triumph at his own villanies. Having killed 
the good king he derides him, and treats him, even in death, 
with bitter, sneering irony. 


What!—Will th’ aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground? 1 thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death! 





In these cruel effusions, and indeed through the whole of the 
speech, the concomitant looks, action and expression of Cooke 
were inimitably great, striking and characteristic. 

In the whole of that speech Mr. Cooke, whose felicity in soliloquy 
is unequivocally acknowledged, seemed not to strike some of the 
audience so forcibly as might have been expected. The colloquial 
familiarity of his speaking was caviere to the multitude. It had too 
much nature in it, and too little molasses. 

Habituated to consider his deformity as an exclusion from the 
pale of human nature, Gloster treats all others as if they were be- 
ings of a different species. Varying his means according to the 
character of each, he, by persuasion, flattery, or terror, makes them 
the instruments of his policy, and, even while he flatters, despises 
them. From the constant exercise of dissimulation, and the natural 
versatility of his genius, he derives such a facility in feigning, that 
he can assume as many shapes as Proteus. In all these changes, to 
let the real man be a little seen, and, through the assumed form, to 
disclose the internal workings of Richard’s heart, so as to render 
thein intelligible to his auditors, requires in an actor, not only 
the most nice intellectual discrimination, but a rare flexibility of 
feature and the most powerful physiognomical expression. Natu- 
rally fierce and irascible, Gloster can subdue his passion when 
necessary: but the struggle within is violent. To mark this to the 
eyes of the audience, and yet to preserve the necessary dissimula- 
tien, requires powers such as few actors have ever possessed, even 
in a limited measure, none that we have ever seen in a degree at all 
equal to Cooke. How exquisitely fine, how minutely characteristic, 
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was his transition in the first scene of the second act! He is delibe- 
rating with himself in soliloquy on lady Anne’s disinclination to 
see him, and his own personal unfitness for love, when a lieutenant 
entering hastily addresses him 


Lieut. My lord, I beg your grace—— 


Too intent upon the subject of his contemplation to brook inter- 
ruption, he takes fire, 


Glost. Begone, fellow! I’m not at leisure. 
Lieut. My lord, the king your brother’s taken ill. 


No sooner does this intelligence reach his ear than his whole frame 
and face undergo an instantaneous change. Every symptom of 
brutal roughness and overbearing ferocity is dismissed from his 
countenance, and succeeded by a mixed expression of diabolical 
transport and fawning kindness, while bending to the lieutenant he 
replies in a softened, friendly tone of voice, 


I'll wait on him: leave me—/riend/ 


nor was this more impressive than the wild rapture which beamed 
from his eyes when, the lieutenant being gone, he exclaimed 


Ha! Edward taken ill! 


or the murderous spirit that broke forth in the tone of voice, the 
utterance, and the savage look, with which he said 


Would he were wasted, marrow—bones—and all. 


As the celebrated courtship scene with lady Anne is perhaps the 
boldest in conception, the most difficult to reconcile to reason, and 
yet the most successfully executed that ever entered the imagina- 
tion of a poet, so we may venture to affirm that the performance of 
it by Cooke may be reckoned among the most masterly specimens 
of the histrionic art. 

In contemplating this extraordinary scene, the first thing that 
strikes us is the boldness and unblushing effrontery of Gloster, in 
daring, under such circumstances, to address or even to entertain a 
hope of winning her. Never sure was there a conjuncture of such dif- 
ficulty propounded; and, after wondering how Gloster could so much 
as imagine it possible, we are at a loss to conceive by what practi- 
cable means he can hope to accomplish it. For the solution of this 
doubt we must, in the first instance, resort to Richard’s opinion of 
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lady Anne, and to her character as he gradually develops it. That 


he is perfectly aware of all the difficulties that oppose him, we 
have from his own mouth: 


Why Love forswore me in my mother’s womb, 
And, that I should not deal in his soft laws, 

He did corrupt frail Nature with a bribe 

To shrink my arm up like a wither’d plant; 

To heap an envious mountain on my back, 

Where sits deformity to mock my body; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size; 

To disproportion me in every part 

And am I then a thing to be beloved?’ 

Oh monstrous thought! more vain than my ambition 


His hardihood here therefore appears great; but is swelled to abso- 
lute enormity when the time, the place and the manner of address- 
ing her are considered. He takes her at the funeral of king Henry, 
; whom he had murdered, and at the very moment when she is 
pouring forth the most bitter execrations on the murderer. Nay 
: more, he aggravates his offences by stopping the procession and 
compelling the bearers to lay down the corpse. 
4 Gloster founds his hopes of success on two separate points—on 
his own vast abilities and hypocrisy, and the weakness and passions 
Mh, of lady Anne. The power of the former he knows and relies on; 
the latter he knows and despises. 


But I've a tongue shall wheedle with the devil 
Why, L can sme and smile and murder when I smile, 


And crv content to that which grieves my heart, 


And wet my cheek with artificial tears, 


And suit mv face to al! occasions. 


And when, unseen by her, he hears her pour forth a string of curses 
not only on himself as a murderer of her husband, but on his wif 


if he have anv: 
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Accursed the head that bad the heart to d 
lt ever he have w te, let her be ma le 
More miserable bw the life of him 


Chan I now bv Edward’s death 
what can show his contempt tor her heart and understanding mors 
than his derisive, confident side-speech, 


Poor girl’ what pains she takes to curse herself 
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That his plan in outraging the funeral is evidently to increase her 
anger, in order that, by her violence, she may at once exhaust her 
rage and charges against him, appears from his side-speech: 

First, /et her sorrows tate some vent—stand here! 

Pil take her passion in its waine, and turn this 

Storm of grief to gentle drops of pity 

For his repentant murderer. 


Having, by a direct confession of his offences, provoked her to ex- 
haust her rage, he turns upon her with the whole artillery of his 
most artful flattery, and makes even the murder of her husband 
administer to the gratification of her vanity. 


Your beauty was the cause of that effect; 
Your beauty! that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So I might live one hour in that soft boson. 


Again 
Fair creature, he that kill’d thy husband, 
Did it to help thee to a better husband 
\gain 
Nay do not pause, for I did kill king Henry, 
But ’twas thy wondrous beauty did provoke me; 
Or now despatch—’twas I that stabb’d your husband— 
But ’twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 


his shameless avowal of his enofmities, seasoned as they are 
with rank flattery on the score of her beauty, impresses her with 
an idea of his candour, and when he has thus soothed her, and in 
some measure dispelled her distrust of him, he cunningly urges his 
passion, and obtains an indirect compliance with his suit. 

From the structure of this scene it is evident that it not only 
affords scope for, but impericusly demands, the most capital act- 
ing, and this it received from Mr. Cooke, the matchless signi- 
ficance of whose countenance gave full effect to every line he 
uttered, and made the whole an interesting and instructive com- 
mentary on female feebleness, and the danger of vanity to the sex. 

The parts of the scene in which the powers of this great actor 
appeared most prominent were, first, his injunction to the bearers 
of Henry’s body to lay it down 


Advance thy halbert—higher than my breast. 


secondly, the sneering archness of his look and voice, when, on 
lady Anne having panegyrized the deceased king, 
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Oh! he was gentle, loving, mild and virtuous; 
But he’s in heaven, where thou canst never come; 


he replies, 


Was I not kind to send him thither? 
He was much fitter for that place than earth. 


The hypocritical pathos he threw into his voice and looks when he 
offers her his sword, and bids her hide it in his breast: 


And let the Aonest soul out that adores thee; 


and above all, the manner of his uttering the line 


Why I can smile and smile, and murder when I smile, 


and the three lines that follow it; which four lines were for the first 
time introduced into the part by Mr. Cooke himself, from the third 
part of Henry the Sixth. A judicious introduction, not only as they 
contain a forcible illustration of the character of Richard, but as 
they afford the actor a fine scope for exhibiting his powers. Never 
were words delivered with more perfect felicity, or greater effect, 
than these by Mr. Cooke, who, while uttering them, seemed to 
luxuriate with diabolical delight in the consciousness of his pos- 
sessing such terrible powers for the perpetration of mischief. 
On the whole, this scene was one tissue, nearly uniform, of tran- 
scencdent excellence. 

No person on the stage seldomer subjects his judgment to im- 
peachment in what is called the business of his part, than Mr, 
Cooke: but criticism would Jose its character and privileges if 
it were to let a fault pass unnoticed, out of respect to the authority 
or the talents of any actor, and is here compelled to censure this 
gentleman’s manner of joining the royal family when they are as- 
sembled on the annunciation of king Edward’s death. Gloster, on 
entering, is made by the poet to come in sneering at their sorrow: 


Why avy! these tears leok weil—sorrow’s the mode, 


And every one at court must wear it now. 


‘This is to himself, or, as the books have it, aside: yet Mr. Cooke 
speaks it from behind the rest, so that it must necessarily reach the 
ears of the court before it can reach the audience. This must defeat 
the real meaning of the thing as respects the illusion necessary to 
be preserved. It is true that the printed play has it “ enter Gloster 
schind;”” but that may have originated in accident, and certainly 
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ought not to-be allowed to militate against plain common sense, 
which dictates that Gloster should speak those words so as not to 
be heard by the court. We remember to have seen it ordered 
differently —Throughout the whole scene, however, as well as 
in that which followed it, Cooke was as very a Gloster as Shak- 
speare could have wished an actor to be, for the illustration of his 
writings. One part was singularly great: we mean his by-play, 
while Buckingham relates what passed between him and the 
citizens on the subject of raising Gloster to the throne and putting 
aside the children. But that which deserves most praise was the 
soliloquy that concludes the second act. We cannot refrain from 
again adverting to the peculiar excellence of this great performer 
in soliloquies. By most other actors they seem to be addressed to 
the audience, like a prologue or epilogue. Cocke’s are perfectly and 
evidently self-conferences; the private effusion in words of his in- 
ternal thoughts and emotions. That to which we now allude is one of 
the most difficult in the world. _ 

Let me see— 

The prince will soon be here let him!—the crown! 

Oh yes, he shall have twenty—globes and sceptres toa! 

New ones made to play withal—but no coronation— 

No, nor any court flies about him;—no kinsmen.— 

Hold ye!—Where shall lie keep his court?—The tower 

Ay——the tower. 





Nothing could be more perfect than his management of these 
lines. He was in every thing alone. He deliberated;—the pauses 
between the broken sentences were filled up by the eloquence 
of his looks. After putting to himself the questions, “ where shall 
he keep his court?—the tower?” his face exhibitedg visible debate; 
and again seemed to settle the matter definitively when he said 
“ Ay!—the tower;” curing which whole time not so much as a 
side glance at the audience escaped him. 

Proceeding forward with Mr. Cooke in the character of Gloster, 
the most striking scene that calls for notice is that with the mayo 
and citizens, in which the deep dissimulation of the character was 
so happily hit off, that the spectators could not at all wonder at the 
meyor’s being imposed upon. To speak less gencrally,—in his 
feigned apprehension that the city magistrate has come to rebuke 
him for some supposed offence, 


Now do I fear I’ve done some strange offence. 
That leoks ungraciots in the city’s eve, 
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the apparent sincerity expressed in his tone and humble looks was 
highly characteristic of the crookback; and again, when they urge 
him to take upon himself the sceptred office, not as protector, but 
as king, and he affects to rebuke them: 


I cannot tell, if to depart in silence, 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof, 
Fits best with my degree, or your condition, 


there was an apparent earnestness approaching to that lofty severity 
with which it was really his duty to have treated their proposal. This 
was masterly: this showed the actor of genius who had investigat- 
ed his character with the eye of a philosopher. But no sooner has 
he impressed the magistrates with the persuasion that he con- 
demns their conduct, and has thereby a litle alarmed them, than 
Cooke changes his key, softens the tone of his voice, and relieves 
them by clothing his seeming refusal in expressions of kindness 
and good will. 

Therefore, to speak in just tefusal of vour suit, 

And then in speaking not to check my FRIENDS, 


Definitively thus I answer you 


Phere was in all this a lucid, delicate discrimination, which, in 2 
long life of theatrical pursuit, we cannot remember to have, in 
a single instance, seen equalled. More striking passages, unques- 
tionably, there were even in this scene, but not one of such exqul- 
site delicacy and taste. More striking, for instance.——indeed much 
more striking,—was his transition from pious humility when, as 
the mayor and citizens are leaving him, Ire says 
My loving friends farewel; 
» | must unto my HOLY WoRK again, 


w the exultation and hellish transport that swelled his bosom 
when they had gone. His whole trame seemed to swell as if 
to bursting; his utterance seemed to be smothered with joy: 
his face was a living picture of damned ambition wild with gra- 
tification: and when, at length, after a pause in which his soul 


seemed to be convulsed with internal enjoyment, he dashed the 
prayer book trom his hand, and exclaimed 
} 


Why now my golden dream ts « 


the power of the superior actor was felt and loudly acknowledged: 
bor was there ever unanimity more perfect than in the applause 
lavished upon him in this part 
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By a gradation conformable to nature, Richard, being king, 
becomes if possible more wicked, and is much less circumspect 
or cautious than when duke of Gloster. He now lays aside his 
hypocritical sanctity and his feigned deference and respect for his 
agents, and he soon makes even Buckingham feel how completely 
he had cajoled him. He proposes at the last to murder the two 
young princes, his nephews, and on Buckingham’s hesitating, 
throws off all disguise, and resolves to hold no measures with 
him. Here the actor illustrated the author with astonishing effect. 
Even those who were least disposed to do justice to Mr. Cooke 
(and some such there were) were constrained to speak in raptures 
of his performance of that part of the second scene and fourth act, 
in which he breaks definitively with Buckingham. The look of 
satanic malice and derision which in turning from Catesby he cast 
at Buckingham, and the discriminating tones in which he uttered 
his last words to him, were astonishingly great. Yielding to the 
impetuosity of his furious temper, he burst out like a volcano 


in the words 
I’m busy——thou troublest me! 


and then resuming his temper, as though he reflected how much 
more poignantly afflictive to the human heart contempt is than 
anger, and thought Buckingham beneath his indignation, Cooke 
sunk his voice»—and changing his features from a look of furious 
passion, which would not discredit Moloch himself, to one of those 
malignant sneers which, when he chooses to assume them, dis- 
tinguish his physiognomy from all others existing, he said in a low 
cutting voice, “ I’m not in the vein.” —This passage deserves praise 
beyond all the efforts of panegyric. 

We are now to view Gloster’s character in a new aspect, and to 
consider how Cooke supported him in it. Having given his signet 
to Tirrell with instructions to murder the children in the tower, we 
find him waiting impatiently for the return of his bloody agent, 
and, for the first time, reflecting with strong symptoms of consci- 
entious anguish on his enormities and on the consequences likely 
to follow them. 


Would it were done! 

There is a busy something here, 

That foolish custom has made terrible 

To the intent of evil deeds! and nature too, 
As if she knew me womanish and weak, 


Vot. III. 2B 
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Tugs at my heartstrings with complaining cries, 
To talk me from my purpose— 
And then the thought of what men’s tongues will say 
Of what their hearts must think; 
To have no creature love me living, nor 
My memory when dead. 
Shall future ages, when these children’s tale 
Is told, drop tears in pity of their hapless fate; 
And read, with detestation, the misdeeds of Gloster, 
The crook-back’d tyrant, cruel, barbarous, 
And bloody? Will they not say too 
That to possess the crown, nor laws divine 
_ Nor human stopt my way? 


If Mr. Cooke displayed unequalled powers of expressing the more 
malignant feelings, derision, sarcasm, sneering and contempt, in the 
former parts, he showed himself in this, a powerful agitator of the 
heart in the softer feelings, and evinced masterly skill and force of 
expression in the pathetic. They who, after hearing these lines 
thrilled through the heart by Cooke, can persist in denying the 
excellence of his voice, must have made up their doctrine of voices 
upon models so very rare that we know not where to look for them. 
In these lines his undertones were beautiful and penetrating, and 
the whole an inimitable specimen of the pathetic: nor did it lose 
any thing by his transition to a higher key, when shaking off his 
conscientious feelings at the words 


That to possess the crown, nor laws divine 
Nor human stopt my way, 


he triumphantly exclaimed 


Why let them say it! 
They can’t but say I had the crown; 
I was not Foo as well as Vitvaiy. 


Through all the hurried business of the last part of the fourth 
act, Mr. Cooke bustled away pretty much as other great actors do. 
Here and there were brilliant scintillations; but nothing, nor does 
the character afford any, worthy of particular observation. 

In the fifth act his mistrust of lord Stanley’s fidelity, and his 
consequent indignation, half smothered and mixed up with irony, 
was happily expressed: nor ever did an actor give greater force to 
so many words than he to “ Well, as you guess?”"—This act is so 
stuffed up with military bustle, which to the judicious eye more 
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often appears ludicrous than pleasing on the stage, that we should 
think it a waste of words to go through it in detail. Speaking 
generally, Cooke’s worst parts of Richard are in this act, and 
so we think are some of his best. Admiring him much more 
than any living actor, we think he falls short in picturing the hero, 
and gives rather an inadequate idea of military force and grandeur. 
Since we first saw him (several years ago) his voice has been 
a little shaken, and the roaring of Richard we never liked even 
from Mossop. Yet in several parts of that very roaring, Cooke 
showed his usual powers of discrimination. In the lines 


Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head, 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood! 


which other actors address to the same quarter as if it were all di- 
rected to the archers, Cooke addressed, the first line to one side— 
the second, to the other, to show that he spoke to two separate 
hodies—the archers and the cavalry. And again in that speech— 


What ho! young Richmond, ho! ’tis Richard calls! 
I hate thee, Harry, for thy blood of Lancaster: 
Now, if thou dost not hide thee from my sword, 
Now, while the angry trumpet sounds alarms, 
And dying groans transpierce the wounded air, 
Richmond I say come forth, and singly face me! 
Richard is hoarse with daring thee to arms— 


his separation (contrary to the practice of other Richards) of the 
last line from the rest of the speech, and his, after a short pause, 
uttering it in a lowered tone, evinced the supremacy of his discri- 
minating judgment, even in minor passages, and produced a 
beautiful effect. 

The scene in which Mr. Cooke drops farthest behind his great 
rivals in Richard, is the tent scene, when, terrified by the ghosts, he 
springs up from the couch. We have thought it rather short of that 
of Mr. Kemble, and many degrees inferior to Henderson’s, who in 
this part was as much greater, as Cooke is greater than all others 
in the meditation scene the night before the battle;—a scene, in 
which this wonderful actor has established his claim to the charac- 
ter of Tue Richard far, far beyond the rivalship of any performer 
living. Doubt—confidence—apprehension—disregard—defiance— 
and yet misgiving of the event of the next day, are successively dis- 
plaved and sent home to every eye and heart by his restlessness, and 
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walking backwards and forwards,—by his sticking the point of his 
sword in the ground, and then recovering and flourishing it,—by his 
sighing and silent attempts to speak,—by his unequalled by-play,and 
by the matchless expression of his countenance, so obvious, so intel- 
ligible, so irresistibly eloquent, that no capacity however dull can 
fail to understand, no heart however obtuse can help to feel it; and 
his last words “ Goop Nicut,” surpassed the whole. 

In the act of dying, Cooke may truly say in the words of 
Richard “ I am myself alone!”—It is remarkable of this extra- 
ofdinary man, that in playing a character frequently, he will per- 
form each time differently from the rest, and yet all so well that it 
would almost amount to presumption to affirm which was best, 
because, play it in what style he will, he never, for a moment, 
loses sight of the character. One time in the dying Richard he 
makes an ineffectual effort to rise, and failing in it dashes away his 
sword in despair; another time he drops his sword, and, in making 
a vain effort to recover, falls again; both equally characteristic of 
the intrepid furious Richard. But that which gives the finishing 
stroke to the picture is the look which, raising himself on his el- 
bow, he darts at Richmond. It was terrible, it had soul in it; it 
looked a testamentary curse, and made the death exactly correspon- 
dent to the life and living character of the monster Richard. 

Many people were surprised at Cooke’s delineation of Richard, 
because they could not possibly understand the application of acting, 
whether good or bad, to a character they did not know: and because 
they had never before seen any thing likeit, they flattered themselves 
it could not possibly be right. They no doubt had frequently heard 
good declamation, recitation and ranting; but when before and where 
had they ever seen a part perfectly acted? What actor had they ever 
seen before Cooke exhibit the passions as they appear disclosed by 
their various effects upon the material frame?—Cooke has studied 
Maw in all his classes, and has caught from his observation every 
diversity of bodily symptom, by which the passions indicate their 
dominion over the human heart. These he displays in his face in 
general—his eyes, nose and lips, his chin, his bbow—over which, 
as well as over the muscles of his neck, he has got such perfect 
power that they are the instant and faithful servitors of his thoughts 
and feelings. Nor is his expression confined to his physiognomy 
alone: his shoulders, arms, hands, nay his very fingers speak, in a 
way which shows that, in addition to his mighty genius, he ha: 
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called no common industry to his aid, and has hunted the passions 
through all the windings of their operation on our CLAY, not 
merely to the recesses of the human heart, but through every 
muscle, and to the very ends of the fingers.—With the beating of 
his left thumb upon the hilt of his sword he did more to picture 
the perturbation and rage of Richard than ordinary actors do with 
the whole exertion of their aggregate powers. 

One of the characteristics of Richard is conscious superiority of 
talents and consequent scorn for all other men. Except when he is 
flattering or making use of them as agents, Cooke, in Richard, 
rarely faces the other persons of the scene: his back is generally 
turned or half turned upon them; and if he condescends to look at 
them, it is to read their intentions in their faces, to cut them with 
a contemptuous sneer, or to knock them down with a terrible frown. 
Nor while they are speaking is he idle; but with his countenance 
and by-play tells plainly the separate effect of every line they utter 
upon him, while at the same time he appears so rapt up in his 
selfish purposes, that he seems in reality to confer only with him- 
self. We could not help smiling at some observations which were 
made the first night upon his acting. What does he do that for? 
said one—when Cooke was in dumbshow by-play speaking to the 
young prince. Another asked why he bit his lips. We wished at 
the moment to have the book in our hands to show him where 
Shakspeare himself marks it as a habit of Richard when angry. 
Catesby says “The king is angry, see he gnaws his lips.” Yet 
this, and actions equally correct and characteristic, we heard cen- 
sured as grimace. Mr. Cooxe’s Gloster has not the Lion-like 
spirit and stately majesty of Mossop; nor the princely por: of 
Kemble, who decorates “ the bloody and devouring boar” of the 
fifteenth century with all the artificial graces of the modern cour- 
tier: but it was truly Shakspearean. Cooke is too clear in his con- 
ception to associate the manners and deportment of one age with 
the argument and dress of another; his Richard, therefore, is mark- 
ed with the blunt, uncouth stateliness, and the harsh and brutal 
pride that may be supposed to have belonged to a ferocious prince 
of four centuries ago. 

His voice too was censured. Brains may be dispensed with, and 
therefore are not always looked for; but those who have ears may be 
expected to hear. Is it a thing of absolute necessity, that any character 
must have a particular kind of voice? If it be, we should feel obliged 
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to some genius to make a scale for the various degrees of voice 
according to his notions, and to appropriate them to their proper 
characters. It is to be apprehended that the human voice is not ex- 
tensive enough to mark all the distinctions from the sovereign tyrant 
to the petitioning beggar. If we put a sweep chimney at No. I., 
what Number shall we find for Bonaparte? Imagination and lan- 
guage united are incompetent to find words to express such 
absurdity. But what is the truth of Mr. Cooke’s voice? It is harsh, 
says one. So it is, at times; and so it should be, because, in nature, 
the human voice is sometimes harsh, and harshness is fit for some 
characters—Richard being one of them. But is it nothing more? 
Has it not great power and compass? Has it not some of the finest 
undertones? Has it not brilliant and piercing expression? Above all, 
has it not the very first requisite of a good voice, clear distinct ar- 
ticulation?—We say it has all these. His soliloquy while the mur- 
der of the children is perpetrating, and his underspeaking in every 
place, disclosed as perfect harmony—not whining—but manly har- 
mony as the most fastidious ear could wish to drink in. And for 
clear articulation we need only instance his delivery of the first 
speech in the fifth scene of the fifth act. Mr. Cooke was seated in 
his tent at the very back of the stage, where other actors can 
scarcely make their voices audible. From that place he (without 
elevating his voice) spoke to be so distinctly Aeard, that each syl- 
lable forcibly beat, as we are informed, upon the drum of every ear 
in the gallery. The whispers of Cooke are more audible than the 
roaring of others. 

The leading properties of Mr. Cooke, as an actor, are evidently 
these: a genius active and capacious, versatile and penetrating; a 
shrewd discernment; spirits lively and strong; animation which no 
exercise can exhaust; a judgment practised and correct; a luminous 
and exact discrimination, and a perfect, comprehensive knowledge 
of his business;—not the common éy-rote knowledge of ordinary 
stage drudges, but the scientific, profound knowledge of a philoso- 
phic actor. To give effect to these intellectual endowments, nature 
has bestowed upon him, besides an excellent voice, a stout, manly 
person, and features full of mind and expression, bold, strong, of 
matchless flexibility, fitted for the display cf most passions; but 
chiefly for those of contempt, sarcasm, scorn and overbearing pride. 

In tragedy the American stage was, before the arrival of Cooke, 
pretty much in the state of the British at the time Garrick made 
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his first appearance, as it is described: by Murphy in his life of 
that great actor. “ Declamation roared in a most unnatural strain; 
“ rant was passion; whining was love. Garrick saw that nature 
“ was banished from the theatre; but he flattered himself that he 
“ should be able to introduce a better taste, and succeed by the 
“ Truta or Imrration.—He was frightened by the difficulties 
“‘ that stood in his way. A new school of acting was to be estab- 
“ lished, and the attempt, he was aware, would be called in- 
“ novation. He shrunk back, not being sure of his own powers; 
“ but the impulse of nature was not to be resisted. His genius 
“ drove him on.” 

What Garrick said to Murphy of Doctor Johnson’s tragedy 
of Irene as compared with the tragedies of Shakspeare, may be 
applied with some truth to the difference between other actors 
and Cooke, “ Declamation roars, while passion sleeps; but Shak- 
speare dipped his pen in the heart.” 

Among all the men of learning, of judgment, and of taste 
uncorrupted by prejudice or vain affectation, in Philadelphia, 
there is but one opinion, and that is fixed and unalterable, because 
founded in truth—viz. that Mr. Cooke has, for the first time, let the 
people of America into that which was before a secret to them— 
what true acting is. That hitherto declamation has roared while 
passion slept: but that Cooke is the true disciple of the bard who 
dipped his pen in the heart. 

The observations of a number of ignorant persons on this actor 
have occasioned great merriment. Some wags are ill natured 
enough to mix with circles of the greasy caps,* not only to hear 
their /uminous criticisms, but to encourage them to expose their 
folly. In this way it has actually from time to time happened that 
every actor of our stage, not merely Mr. Cooper, Mr. Fennell and 
Mr. Wood, but all others in descent down to the very lowest, has 
had his smug friends to prefer him to Mr. Cooke; and these, by a 
perversion of judgment peculiar to presumptuous ignorance, seem 
intent upon establishing their point in proportion to the incapacity 
of their particular favourite. We should be sorry to extend deri- 


sion or circulate the laugh at the expense of those victims of 


foolish friendship, else we could mention persons who have been 


* They threw up their zreasy caps, says Coriolanus of the mob, as if they 
would hang them on the horns of the moon. 
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set up as competitors of Mr. Cooke, some whose names can scarcely 
be mentioned without exciting a smile from the judicious; and 
some who, even as makeshifts, are by all people of taste consider- 
ed dead burdens to the scenes they jumble through. ‘ 


While folly o’er the stage her standard bore, 
And common sense stood frighted at the door. 


These are some of what Sir Fretful Plagiary calls your damned 
good friends, who, to show their own cleverness, strip the objects 
of their admiration and expose them, in their shivering nakedness, 
to the mortifying blasts of public contempt. 

We are sorry to be compelled to censure such an actor, and 
above all in a point in which it would be scarcely pardonabie for 
him to go astray if he thought of it. We mean his incorrect 
pronunciation of certain words: for instance, “ Either,’ which 
he pronounced as if it were spelled Yther instead of eether; 
Guildhall, which he pronounced as if sounded like guile instead of 
Geeldhall; and saycrifice which he ought to know is by all gentle- 
men pronounced sefrifice. He pronounces too the final s in words 
ending with ss much more hard than in general elegant speakers 
do; we own it astonished us to hear Mr. Cooke give the French 
termination to the words “ pursuivant” and “ odour.” These have 
long been denizened as English words. As to the pronunciation- of 
the letter R, which has been so ridiculously censured, we think it 
not merely correct, but beautiful, as stamping the character of 
a necessary letter which feebleness and vanity are gradually melt- 
ing down to nothing. 

Those who cannot be satisfied with less than unmixed ferfection, 
we recommend it to seek, in other actors, that which they certainly 
will not find in Mr. Cooke. But for those who can, with us, be 
contented with the: greatest number of excellences, alloyed by the 
fewest faults, we hazard nothing in recommending Mr. Cooke in 
preference to all actors now living. 

We are free to confess our incapacity to point out half the 
beauties of this actor, who has from the first time we saw him 
in London in the year 1800, up to the present moment, been imva- 
riably the object of our unfeigned admiration. We have done our 
best however; and with equal candor have stated his blemishes.— 
But what are they after all? Motes in the blaze of the sun: indeed 
such as could not be discerned in any but an object the most bright 
and luminous. 


